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FINANCIAL NOTES 


FogemaAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK’s 

‘ew TRAVEL MANAGER 

The Foreman-State National Bank of Chicago 
yakes the announcement that Eugene L. Da Rosa 
as been appointed manager of the bank’s travel 
epartment. The increasing business of this de- 
hartment needed a man with Mr. Da_ Rosa’s 
perience. He has spent most of the twelve years 
hat he has devoted to the field of travel with 
Thomas Cook & Sons in Europe, and was con- 
nected at various times with their offices in London, 
Paris, Naples and the French Riviera. He has also 
been with the Cook office in Chicago, as well as with 
he Cunard Line in Chicago and New York. 


Fixtann’s Frnanctan CONDITION 

Suows IMPROVEMENT 

Having obtained a loan of $6,000,000 in France, 
the Finnish financial situation is considerably 
improved. The loan is for thirty years and on terms 
considered fair to both parties. There has also 
heen an improvement in bank deposits, and at the 
end of last year the post office savings banks re- 
ported deposits of 224,000,000 marks as compared 
with 208,800,000 marks in 1928, Finland’s public 
debt stands at $89,400,000 as against $87,400,000 a 
rear ago. 

Norwectan CapiraL To FINANCE THE 

10 Court Hovse SquarE PLAN 

Qwing to considerable opposition on the part 
i the Norwegian press, domestic capital alone 
will be employed in the financing of the plan for 
the improvement of the Oslo Court House Square. 
In consequence, the Swedish firm of Kreuger & 
Toll is not to be identified with the enterprise. 
The fund for the Court House Square plan 
amounts to 63,000,000 kroner, of which amount 
‘0,000 kroner are to be expended on the new 
ourt house itself. The purpose of the building 
committee is to make extensive improvement in 
the entire territory adjacent to the Court House 
Square and add a new and modern business section 
to the Norwegian capital. 


Tat Awerican Bonn Market 

sows AN Upwarp TREND 

The National City Bank of New York is of the 
‘pinion, according to the Bulletin, that the bond 
warket is developing a healthy upward tone, and 
mat in the case of tax exempt issues, the supply 
we in dealers’ hand is about $50,000,000 as 
ine a normal supply of $125,000,000 to 
i e The steady | decline in European 
eek cr has resulted in large purchases from 
iis Issues previously floated in the United 
lls repatriation of foreign dollar bonds 


has b . ° . e 
: - most noteworthy in the case of leading 
ench and German issues. 


Svensk 
TENSKA HANDELSBANKEN ON 
oRLD Economics 


- the recent issue of the Inde, 
‘venska Handelsbanken of 


published by 
Stockholm, Elemer 


~e 


Hantos, former Secretary of State and Professor 
at the University of Budapest, has an impor- 
tant article entitled “The Rationalization of 
World Economics.” The writer deals specifically 
with the problem of world finance and world 
peace, and the part played by the League of 
Nations. “The idea of commercially organizing the 
world is of comparatively recent origin,” writes 
Professor Hantos, “and when the League of 
Nations was founded had not yet evoked enough 
response to receive more than cursory attention 
in the Pact.” He then shows how the economic 
phases gradually become of great importance in 
the Geneva deliberations and how the World Eco- 
nomic Conference established itself as a most im- 
portant factor. Much, however, remains still to 
be done in that direction, the writer adds, and he 
concludes by saying that “a political league of 
nations that is not supplemented by a clearing- 
house for the world’s eccnomics is in the long run 
doomed to impotence.” 
PresipeENT OF New York Stock ExcHANGE 
Tatks To BANKERS IN SWITZERLAND 

As the guest of honor at a recent dinner of the 
board of the Zurich Stock Exchange, E. H. Sim- 
mons, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
told the assembled Swiss bankers that American 
financial interests did all in their power to save 
the situation during the stock debacle of last year. 
Mr. Simmons also said that the opportunity for 
investing in American securities was again present, 
and that renewed interest was being shown in 
high-class bonds and stocks of foreign origin. In 
his welcoming speech, C. J. Brupbacher, a leading 
Zurich banker, said that Switzerland, next to 
England, was one of the first countries to show 
interest in American’ investments, principally 
bonds, and that Switzerland thereby had _ partici- 
pated in American prosperity. 
Cuicaco Bank or COMMERCE 
Big Business SINCE OPENING 

Since the opening of the Chicago Bank of Com- 
merce, the American-Scandinavian and other 
interests concerned with its establishment have 
succeeded in attracting a volume of business quite 
unprecedented in the cave of a new financial insti- 
tution. The location of the bank, at Dearborn and 
Madison Streets, in the heart of Chicago’s business 
section, has had considerable to do with its success 
since its recent opening. An interesting ceremony 
took place on the opening day, when in the presence 
of the board of directors, the auditor of public 
accounts from Springfield, representing the state, 
saw to it that the capital was actually on hand 
as provided by law. It is said that this paid-up 
capital, $5,100,000, was the largest of any Chi- 
cago bank on its opening. It is to the credit of the 
American-Seandinavian population of the Middle 
West that it materially assisted in making the 
Chicago Bank of Commerce a factor in the city’s 
financial life. The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Henry S. Henschen, has associated with him 
in the administration of the bank’s affairs former 
Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota; Adolph 
Lindstrom, R. O. Nereim and J. P. Seeburg. 
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Karlskrona and writes of that city and 
the surrounding province of Blekinge 
with knowledge and affection. 
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Rebild district and has been chairman of 
the Rebild committee a number of times. 
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Blekinge 


By Gorrhuien WirRDE 


LEKINGKE has often been called the garden spot of Sweden, 

because of its rich flower vegetation: the vivid bouquets of 

blackberry and wild rose bushes, the beauty of water lilies, the 
fragrant carpet of multi-colored blossoms that covers lanes and 
meadows. This “Rococo landscape” is, however, not characteristic of 
the entire province. It is found only along a narrow coastal strip and 
inthe river valleys. On the other hand it is this very nature with which 
the tourist is best acquainted, although the province boasts many con- 
trasting types of landscape. 

The entire northern part of Blekinge, where forests abound, 
strongly resembles Smaland. The stony fields are sparsely distributed, 
birch and pine woods occupying the greatest part of the area. On the 
slopes of many higher plateaux we find a number of beautiful lakes, 
although not a few have long since been converted into peat bogs. 
From the north flow rivers and streams, cutting their narrow tracks 
between the hills. 

In these river valleys we meet an entirely different nature than 
among the mountains. One may say that here begins the “Rococo land- 
scape” of Blekinge. The fact that this part of the province is located 
in the southernmost section of Sweden has, of course, a strong effect 
upon the climate. Furthermore, the earth is more fertile here than on 
the plateau, which is the reason for the rich vegetation. In this part 
farming and cattle raising are the people’s chief means of livelihood. 
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Wheat and other grains as well as roots grow in abundance. The forest 
that thrives here consists mainly of deciduous trees, while pine and 
spruce are in the minority. In many places there are magnificent 
beech woods. 

These trees are most beautiful in the spring when the leaves are 
still pale green and the ground between them is covered with anemones. 
Later in the summer the crowns become so thick that the sunshine 
‘annot penetrate and this robs the ground of nearly all flowering 
plants. But it is cool under the verdant trees, regardless of how strong 
the sun may glow. In older days the coast line was covered with oak 
forests, but they received a dangerous competitor in the beech. Oaks 
also grew on fertile agricultural land and fell by the farmer’s axe. 
In addition the oak forests were heavily taxed to supply timber for 
ship building, especially in the days of King Gustaf III, who con- 
structed a strong Swedish navy. There are, therefore, no great oak 
forests left, but the tree is still widely found. Over the undulating 
fields rise here and there hills from which the oak trees stretch their 
knarled arms. Around them grow colorful flowers and in the haw- 
thorn and wild rose bushes live nightingales and other lovely song 
birds. Ivy and honeysuckle entwine the trunks and often threaten to 
choke the trees with their embraces. 





BLEKINGE 


Let us, for a moment, 
leave the mainland and 
look at the famous archi- 
pelago of Blekinge. Its 
outposts are Hané, to the 
west. and the rock of 
Utklippan, to the east, 
both provided with light- 
houses. Hano rears _ its 
hare granite cone 60 
meters above the sea and 
carries on its summit the 
lighthouse of Abedahal- 
len, 16 meters high. To- 
day the population of Hano is only about 200 people, including 
lighthouse keepers, pilots and fishermen. But in older days there lived 
also the Abedagubben, a dragon with wings of fire who could travel 
a mile at each wing beat. However, he did not like the beacon and 
moved away. The imprint of his crescent-shaped wing can still be 
seen on a rock north of the lighthouse. Tradition tells that the mark 
used to be higher up on the rock. Every year it gets closer to earth 
and when the “Dragon Mark” reaches the ground the end of the world 
is nigh. 

While Han6 is located only four kilometers from the fishing village 
of Horviken, on the mainland, the low rock of Utklippan lies more 
than 30 kilometers from the city of Karlskrona. The lighthouse rises 
31 meters above the squat skerries. On the entire island there is but 
one storm-twisted tree but in cracks and crevices between the cliffs 
live hundreds of wild sea 
birds. Homing birds, too, 
use the Utklippan for a 
brief stop over after their 
flight across the Baltic 
Sea in the spring. This 
part of Blekinge is also 
headquarters for the 
largest heron colony in 
Sweden. The lighthouse 
keeper tells that when the 
heron wedge streams 
northward again, the 
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stately flock sets its course hesitantly by the lighthouse, while the birds 
crane their necks in different directions, as if searching for something. 
Suddenly their doubt is dispelled, and the entire wedge makes a swift 
and smooth change of direction towards the west and steers in perfect 
formation to Tromt6, where they have a spacious preserve in a wide 
beech wood on the Wachtmeister family estate. 

Blekinge’s history dates back to prehistoric days. Relics from the 
Bone Age seem, however, to indicate that the first settlers followed 
closely upon the receding ice barrier and many strangely shaped 
instruments show us that the Stone Age population of the province 
found its way to the coast through the river valleys. As early as the 
Stone Age the people began to practise farming and in the Bronz 
Age this means of livelihood increased in importance. 

Blekinge boasts a number of interesting archaeological relics. Rock 
carvings are found mainly in the eastern part of the province. They 
represent well-nigh exclusively pictures of ships. The two most 
beautiful and best carved are located north of the Lésen chureb. At 
Hiasthallen close to Méckleryd in the Torshamn country, there a 
some fifty more, large or small, completed or sketchily draw! 
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LANDSCAPE NEAR KARLSKRONA 


carvings of ships, and about a dozen of so-called “skalgropar.” The 
rock carvings were once supposed to depict historic events. At Hast- 
hallen the figures are divided into four groups, but the various orkut 
within these groups are put down without any logical relation to each 
wc so that the carvings cannot be thought to represent, for instance, 
bie ges one aa upon these carvings as symbols or 
ao _ : —_— powers, either to improve the condition 
g ano existence, or to persuade the gods of the sun 
- ~ earth to bring forth a rich harvest. 
Sy ee oe 
stone blocks are scattered about, s : t hie ‘i : a o fe 
a ’ me some of which carry remarkable 
of a foot. It may be that yt ‘fe = othr malar 
walks on the earth and sist it ues ; “d a a - oe 
oo g - . ) and life. nother large block 
a. 7. ig esigns. One stone has presumably served as 
ill. Of the iron peg which once pierced the mill-stone there 


still remai "ag df incli 
‘na nains a fragment, and from an incline an outlet groove leads 
e edge of the block. 
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Many imposing burial] 
fields are still preserved from 
the epoch of migrations and 
from the Viking days; many, 
however, have been obliter- 
ated. Among those remain- 
ing today are the graveyards 
at Hjortahammar, Mérrun, 
H jortsberga, Skillinge, 
Vedeby and Hallarum. They 
carry many monumental 
stones and show a great vari- 
ety in the shape of the graves: 
circles, squares, — triangles, 
ships, etc. Blekinge also 
boasts some of Sweden’s old- 
est rune stones. The inscrip- 
tions on these are in the 
original Nordic tongue which 

was once spoken over all 

Tir _ << ~ Scandinavia and which dates 

from the latter part of the 

seventh century. ‘Two of these—the Bjérketorps stone at Listerby 

and the Stentoften stone, now preserved in the Church of Sélvesborg 

carry runes which pronounce a magic curse on anyone who dares 

to destroy the memorials. The text of the latter also praises the 

brothers Harjulf and Halv, of whom one served his people as a peace- 
ful farmer while the other won honors on the battlefield. 

The old Vikings did not cherish the idea of approaching death in 
their beds. Many old warriors therefore jumped from the rim of a 
suicidal precipice, sacrificing their lives to Odin in order to enter the 
halls of Valhalla. Blekinge has two of these precipices. One lies at 
K@élja, near Trensum. It is approached on one side by a winding 
path which leads up along the mountain side to a high plateau. On the 
other side, the cliffs drop sharply down. There once used to be a lake 
at the foot of the incline. The other precipice, or Valhall, is even more 
impressive. Northeast of Jimshég lies Lake Orlunden. It 1s 3 
beautiful, long and narrow lake which in north and south finds its 
continuation in a valley. To the east the plowed fields reach nearly 
to the water’s edge, but to the west a tree-capped granite plateau, a 
thousand feet in length, juts directly out into the lake. The perfectly 
vertical drop is not less than 60 meters. In the lake are some gree! 
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BLEKINGE 


islands, and the water laps 
around them, cool and blue. 
Qn a sunny summer day, 
when light and shadow chase 
each other across the trees 
and the water, the view from 
this high point is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. 
If one had to pass from this 
earth over the rim of the Val- 
hall, one would wish to choose 
amore wintry and sullen time 
of the year. 

What political position did 
Blekinge occupy in these old- 
en days? In the farm log of 
King Valdemar, written in 
1241, it is stated that the 
Danish king, Harald Hilde- 
tand, who fell in the famous 
battle of Bravalla, supposed- 
ly in 760, counted among his 
possessions the royal farms of Mérrum, Hoby, Ronneby, Vambasa 
and Lyckeby in Blekinge, which then obviously must have belonged 
to Denmark. However, a political change seems to have taken place 
after this battle. The English traveller, Wulfstan, who in the latter 
part of the ninth century journeyed in these parts, reports that 
Blekinge then was a section of Sweden. When the Swedish king, 
Anund Jacob, in 1027 fought the naval battle in the River Helgean, 
Blekinge seems to have belonged to him. During the middle of the 
eleventh century Blekinge became Christianized by Bishop Egino 
of Lund. It is possible that this condition contributed to the fact that 
the province came to belong to Denmark after a border regulation, 
arranged during the time of the Swedish King Emund the Old, circa 
1042-1060. With the exception of a break of thirty years in the 
fourteenth century, Blekinge was a part of the Danish realm for 600 
years, until it, together with the provinces of Halland and Skane, was 
returned to Sweden through the Peace of Roskilde, in 1658. It is 
obvious that these political conditions must have set their mark on 
the history of the province. Space does not permit an enumeration 
of them, but a few notes must be put down, in connection with several 
memorable and interesting places. 


Ronnesy Cuurcni 
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The fortress of Karls. 
krona in eastern Blek- 
inge has had no less than 
three predecessors. South 
of the outlet of the river 
which formed the border 
to Smaland lay during 
the Middle Ages the forti- 
fied castle of Broémsehus. 
During Engelbrekt’s sec- 
ond campaign in 1486 it 
was captured by Nils 

A Kariskrona Fisutnc Smack Stensson’s soldiers, and 
when later Engelbrekt 
appeared with his peasant army, the entire province was subjected. 
Lycka Castle, of which only a few remnants are left, west of the outlet 
of the Lyckeby River, was the headquarters for Swedish forces during 
the days of Karl Knutsson, the Sture family and Gustaf Vasa. 
At the time of the Seven Years’ War, it was partly demolished and 
was barely rebuilt when King Christian IV used the walls of the castle 
to strengthen the city of Kristianopel, which he founded in 1600. 
Kristianopel, which still is partly surrounded by its old walls, never 
became an important city. The houses of the city lie on a water- 
surrounded headland, covered by verdant trees and the white tower 
of the church rises like a lighthouse close by the shore. Far away to 
the east, above the blue sea which breaks at the foot of the old city 
wall, one can see the southern tip of the island of Oland. A few 
hundred meters away 
from the northern bastion, 
whose walls are now sup- 
porting a peaceful wind- 
mill, lay the medieval city 
of Avaskir. Along this 
way came the young Gus- 
tavus Adolphus when in 
1611 he conquered Kris- 
tianopel. He had_ then 
crossed the island in the 
Bromsebick River which 
formed the boundary line, 
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|s- known as the Peace Island since Axel Oxenstierna and Corfitz 
k- Uhlfeldt there exchanged the peace treaty of Brémsebro, in 1645. 

an In olden days the fortress of Sjéborg, at Elleholm, and the Castle 
ith of Sdlvesborg constituted cornerstones of the provincial defense. Of 
ver both there are left today only insignificant remains. Elleholm belonged 
ler to the Archbishop of Lund who in 1404 pawned it for “one thousand 
ng white sterlings.” 

ti- When the city and the Castle of Sdlvesborg were originally built 
us. cannot be stated with accuracy. As early as the time of Blekinge’s 
ec- Christianization, or in the middle of the eleventh century, the place 
Sit seems to have been fortified and of a certain importance. In any case, 
ils Sélvesborg is mentioned in 1263 as one of the wedding gifts to a 
ind Danish princess. 

ekt Ronneby vies with Solvesborg for the honor of being Blekinge’s 
ed. oldest city. Its history goes back to the thirteenth century. It has grown 
tlet up around the last falls of the Ronneby River. Vessels of an olden 
ing day probably could navigate all the way up to the city from the mouth 
asa, of the river, located some four kilometers away. Inland, Ronneby had 
and a lively intercourse with Wexjé, in Smaland, and during the cam- 
stle paigns of the Middle Ages and those of the days of the Vasa family, 
300. the inhabitants of the two provinces tried to keep peace between 
over themselves. An agreement to this effect seems to have been entered 
ter- into in 1520 at the communal meeting of Hjortsberga, calling, among 
wer other things, for a mutual endeavor to maintain old privileges and 
y to rights. There are also other indications that the people of Varend and 
city Blekinge were friends. There were equal inheritance rights for brothers 
few and sisters, for instance. It is pointed out that this was taken from the 





Roman law by some people who during the epoch of migration 
returned to their old country. The Herules did this in the sixth 
century. Inasmuch as a certain relationship seems to exist between the 
old Blekinge rune stones and others which are supposed to have some 
connection with the Herules, it would appear that the population of 
Blekinge and Virend comes originally from this strange people. 

Kast of Ronneby on the Listerby Peninsula lies the manor house 
of Goholm, which in the beginning of the seventeenth century belonged 
to the famous naval hero, Johan Puke, who rests in a chapel which he 
himself constructed. His sarcophagus is made out of the keel of the 
gallant Swedish flagship, Dristigheten, or The Dare, which Puke 
commanded in the battle of 1790, when he led the file of Swedish vessels 
through the “Viborg gauntlet run.” 

The next oldest city, after Ronneby, is Karlshamn, but there is a 
great difference in the age of the two places. When Sweden acquired 
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Blekinge in 1658, there lay at the outlet of the Nie River a small port 
and fishing village, Bodekull, but King Charles X began immediately 
to make preparations for the founding of a city at this excellent harbor, 
and in 1664 founded Karlshamn. The redoubt of Bod and the Kastellet 
fortress which were erected at the time are now only names to conjure 
with. But they recall courageous deeds, because the latter did once 
serve to check a Danish army during King Charles XII’s war with 
Denmark, in 1710, thereby frustrating the attack on the nearly 
defenseless Karlskrona. 

The mathematically correct city plan is that of Erik Dahlberg who 
also designed the Karl-Gustaf Church. Warfare and fire took heavy 
toll during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but there still 
remain beautiful old wooden houses. The Méllebacken section carries 
an old-fashioned idyllic atmosphere, the Skottsberg manor house is 
a noble representative of fine, sturdy burgher architecture; the city’s 
oldest town hall, the Asschier Building, is a splendidly preserved half: 
timbered house and certain other parts still maintain their original 
character. 

The history of the city, now teeming with trade and industry, is 
interesting and varied. During the Danish wars of the Kings Charles 
XI and XII many battles were fought for the possession of the city 
and the Kastellet. From Karlshamn Charles XII started out on his 
campaign against Russia, in 1700, and here Stenbock embarked with 
his Carolinian warriors twelve years later. Here Charles XII boarded 
his exotic creditors of whom tradition still has much to tell. During 
the Napoleonic blockade Karlshamn became an important transit trade 
center between England and the Baltic States. During these times 
economic booms followed periods of heavy depression. In our days 
the financial and industrial life of the city is placed on a more solid 
foundation. The deep and easily accessible harbor opens splendid 
connections with abroad, and both in the city proper and in its immedi- 
ate vicinity there now prosper many industrial undertakings, some 
of which are quite important, such as the oil factory, the Stromma cotton 
spinning mill, the Wahlqvist cloth weaving company, the Granefors 
brass plant, etc. In addition to this Karlshamn has long been the center 
of Blekinge’s stone industry, and the rich diabase vein out of which 
the city is partly built, offers the material for the “black granite ’ which 
has become very popular in making monuments. c 

The seat of the provincial governor and the naval base, Karlskrona, 
is the youngest of the Blekinge cities. It was founded in 1680 by King 
Charles XI. During the summer of 1930 the city will celebrate the 
250th anniversary of its founding with a jubilee exhibition, which will 
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offer a retrospective view of the development of the city and the naval 
hase, as well as give a picture of the present social, cultural and material 
life of Blekinge. 

Tress6 is the old center of the city, but in our days Karlskrona has 
spread out over a number of nearby islands. The beautiful surrounding 
archipelago has been previously described, and I shall here dwell only 
upon the interesting buildings of the naval base; on the festive Tessin 
houses around the main square—in the center of which a statue of 
the royal founder of the city is placed; on the imposing bell tower of 
the large Admiralty church, Ulrica Pia, built of wood, and on its 
famous alms-box, “Old Man Rosenbom”’; on the so-called “Greva- 
garden,” a house erected in the Carolinian style by the aforementioned 
Grand Admiral Hans Wachtmeister, whose statue will be put up this 
year as an honor to him who was chiefly responsible for the city itself 
and for its naval harbor; on the Aurora bastion at the Kungs bridge, 
and the nearby government house; on the Kungshall redoubt and the 
Visterudden and Bjérkholmen sections of the city, whose small skip- 
pers’ and boatswains’ cottages have given this part of Karlskrona the 
name of “the city of sailors.” 

Around Karlskrona lie, as has been mentioned before, a number of 
beautiful estates, many of which are still called “admiral houses.” 
In olden days it used to be a custom of the higher civil and military 
officials as well as of the wealthier burghers to own such houses in the 
neighborhood of the city. Provincial Governor Raab, for instance, was 
master of Marielund; his successor, Baron of Hakansson, has Span- 
delstorp; Admiral Sjéblad ruled over Avelsgiirde, Admiral Ehrens- 
vard over Vedeby, Admiral Trolle’s domain was Borakra, and so forth. 
Here we shall only dwell upon the most interesting of them all, 
Admiral Chapman’s Skirva, an estate which probably has no counter- 
part anywhere. It is not a large place, and its exterior is not imposing. 
But it has a particularly splendid location on a wooded slope near 
the Denmark Bay. It is told that the founder, the famous admiral 
and naval architect, received the permission from King Gustaf III 
to order as much lumber from the government as he needed to erect 
a“house,” which in Blekingese means a one story abode. His strikingly 
original creation is, in fact, only one story high, but it is laid out in 
the shape of the letter H and contains a great number of large and 
small rooms. T hrough a beautiful main entrance, supported by Doric 
columns, we gain access to the hall which in turn leads to a spacious 
octagonal room with skylight and walls adorned with paintings. 
Several of these rooms contain a number of valuable Chapman relics. 

y means of a steep stairway we climb up to the only room on the 
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floor above—Chapman’s study. The circular tile oven stands in the 
middle of the floor like a sturdy mast, and the entire atmosphere js 
reminiscent of a cozy cabin. Through a round “port hole” in one wall, 
the Admiral could glimpse the crane at his beloved wharf. Here he 
dreamed about the renascence and grandeur of the Swedish navy. In 
the park, close by the rocky shore, he had erected his own mausoleum— 
near the frothy waves of the Baltic Sea. But he was not permitted 
to rest there; his grave is located at Augerum. His proud navy has 
long since disappeared, but his Skarva remains. There still rests a 
gracious aura of the light-footed charm of King Gustaf’s days on the 
handsome building, and at the same time it stands as a monument to 
its original creator. 

It is said that historians and archaeologists of the early eighteenth 
century, filled with local patriotism, claimed that Paradise lay in Ble- 
kinge. Viewed in the light of history, this seems a trifle exaggerated. 
But one who sits on a sloping island mountain on a sunny summer day 
and looks out over the glittering water and the rushes that bow before 
him, does not feel far from the famed garden. The gay and colorful 
flowers around him seem to listen attentively to a song which the wind 
croons among the trees. The odor of the wild honeysuckle is stronger 
than myrrh and nard. Who can object if one who beholds this beautiful 
smiling nature believes himself to be in Paradise—for a moment? 


Skirva, THE RestipeNce oF ADMIRAL CHAPMAN 
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The Rebild Festival 


A Fourth of July Celebration on Danish Ground 


By Pout LorENzEN 


EAR Skoérping town in northern Jutland rise the heather- 

clad Rebild Hills, the scene of the annual Rebild festivals 

which may well be considered the greatest folk celebrations in 
all Scandinavia. 

The mere fact that such a celebration can be held in these remote 
heather-covered hills is remarkable—but it is still more so because it 
is not a Danish, but a Danish-American celebration, held on the 
Fourth of July of each year, on the American day of independence, by 
united Americans and Danes. 

In 1912, when Danish-born Americans headed by Dr. Max Henius 
from Chicago had bought 70 hektares of Rebild hills, the first Rebild 
celebration was held. The land was donated to the Danish State on the 
condition that the State preserve it as a park, that this park be open 
to the public, and that Danish-born Americans be allowed to gather 
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Tue ENTRANCE TO ReBILD 


there and celebrate the American day of independence and other 
memorial days. 

The King of Denmark was present at the opening of the Rebild 
park, which received the name of the Danish-American National 
Park, and the poet Jeppe Aakjer wrote his beautiful Rebild Cantata 
for the occasion. In it he praises the beauty of the heath, and warns 
his contemporaries not to treat too harshly the few remnants of this 
characteristic Danish landscape that are still left in Denmark: 

My heath, o brown, beloved, 

Chastised alike by man and blast, 

I come to help protect you, 

Reminder of the past. 

Your beauty strange adorns my land, 
Makes art and song both sweet and grand. 
T'o cherish you and guard you 

All Danes must lend a hand. 

In 1913 there was no Rebild festival. But in 1914 a number of men 
in Skérping parish formed a committee, raised a guarantee fund by 
subscription, and celebrated the Fourth of July. Their enterprise Was 
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Heatuer-Criap Hinrs at Repitp 


successful, many people were present, and the next year it was repeated 
and a tradition created. 

For obvious reasons no Americans came to Rebild during the 
World War; but as soon as it was ended, they appeared again, and 
although no permanent American Rebild committee, corresponding 
to the one in Denmark, was formed until 1926, Americans and Danes 
co-operated steadily and held a Fourth of July celebration whenever 
possible. 

The programs were printed in both languages, and speeches were 
given by men from both sides of the Atlantic. 

The various American representatives in Denmark have spoken 
there, among them the ministers Dr. J. D. Prince and Percival H. 
Dodge, and the consuls general Marion Letcher and North Winship. 
Denmark, too, has had its official speakers, i.e., the ministers Klaus 
Berntsen and Th. Stauning, and—be it said to their credit—all have 
lully respected the non-political character of the festivals. 

In addition to those mentioned above, many prominent men have 
been heard: the head librarian J. Chr. Bay, Chicago; Professor Vilhelm 
Andersen, Copenhagen, and a number of Danish authors: Jeppe 
Aakjer, Thorkild Gravlund, Johannes V. Jensen and Gunnar 
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Tue Resitp Hints 


Gunnarsson. Besides the full length speeches, a number of “greetings” 
are exchanged each year. These greetings are addresses of two or three 
minutes, and have often been very impressive. Possibly no Rebild 
speech ever left a stronger impression upon the assembly than the 
one made by the editor Sophus Neble, from Omaha, in 1926. It did not 
even take two minutes. Mr. Neble was so moved at facing the huge 
crowd that had gathered to greet the Americans that he hardly said 
more than: “God bless old Denmark!” His words were few, but they 
came from his heart and went to the heart of each of his listeners. 

The Rebild programs do not consist of speeches alone. Danish and 
American national songs are sung by the entire assembly. Choral and 
orchestral works are performed, soloists are heard, and during the last 
few years old Danish folk dances have been part of the program. 

Gradually the participants grew to be so numerous that it was 
impossible for the speakers to make themselves heard by all the vast 
assembly. In 1925 the difficulty was solved by renting a splendid 
microphone, making possible an almost unlimited growth of the cele 
brations. Every word or whisper now reaches the entire audience in 
Rebild’s enormous natural amphitheater. 





REBILD 


Oup Karen’s House 


349 


The festivals have 
continued to expand. In- 
terested in these Danish- 
American meetings 
growing, as it were, out of 
Rebild soil, the Press con- 
tributed to making them 
popular, and their fame 
passed by word of mouth. 
The same people came 
again year after year, 
bringing others with them. 
The local stores are closed 
on “Rebild Day” and 


before entering new employment, servants stipulate having the Fourth 


of July as a holiday. 


The popularization of the automobile has greatly increased the 
attendance. An hour before the beginning of the celebration throngs of 
cars fill all roads leading to the place. A parking-place with three 
thousand autos belongs to the picture of a Rebild celebration. 


Regular and special trains send 
crowds towards Rebild, and a swarm of 
cyclists and pedestrians make for the 
same goal. Two thousand years ago, 
during the Migration of Nations, the 
Cimbrians left their peninsula, Jutland, 
to sweep through Europe; now, on the 
Fourth of July, a new migration takes 
place, seeking the same land, the old 
country of the Cimbrians, where nation 
meets nation under Dannebrog and the 
Stars and Stripes. In 1926 the atten- 
dance was about 30,000, or one per cent 
of the population of Denmark. On the 
Fourth of July Rebild is one of the 
largest cities of Denmark. 

What is it that draws all these people 
toward Rebild hills? Why has this fes- 
tival become greater than all other 
Danish folk festivals, although all offer 
speeches, song, and orchestral music. 


Otp Karen, THE CoFFEE WOMAN 
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A One-Faminy Oncrestra 


No novelties are used to attract the public—it is not necessary, and 
the Americans who come to see their old country are hardly looking 
for sensational entertainment. 

Perhaps it is one of the secrets of the Rebild meetings that they 
are neither Danish nor American, but—Danish-American. Seeing 

each other after the lapse of many years, both national groups show 

their very best characteristics, and most of all, the “common” Ameri- 
‘an has an irresistible magnetism. He is unspoiled and naive in the 
best meaning of the word, happy as a child, wide-awake, responsive, 
and blessed with a good humor that spreads to his surroundings. 
Better listeners than he and his wife are not found on this earth. At 
no Rebild festivai have the Americans formed more than perhaps ten 
per cent of the attendants, and yet they have put their stamp on the 
festivals. Without any disparagement of speakers or singers, it must 
be admitted that it is the audience that makes these festivals so 
remarkable. 

And nature itself helps to give the day warmth and beauty. One 
must go far to find a setting as lovely as the one at Rebild, a green 
valley surrounded entirely by high, heather-covered hills. 

As the festival takes its course, the speeches follow one another— 
a small improvisation creates merriment—or perhaps a child is lost in 
the crowd, the loud-speaker is used to locate its parents, and with 
thundering applause the latter receive their offspring. 
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REBILD 


Tue Resinp Fork Dancers 


The sun illuminates the bright colors of the old peasant costumes 
of the folk-dancers, and the dance goes on, a “‘six-dance” or a “triangle” 
or whatever it is, the thin music made by an old fiddler reaching 
the most distant hill-top. The thousands of spectators are as silent as 
inachurch. They know that music from the time they were young and 
danced those old dances in Rudkjébing, Varde, or Nestved. Memories 
take hold of them, they smile through tears. 

The Rebild festivals are both sad and joyous. They celebrate liberty, 
the meeting of friends, memories, and the beautiful Danish summer. 

Songs are heard and enjoyed. We all sing “Rebild’s Brown Heath,” 
“Sweet Land of Liberty,” “My Land, where I was born, where I’m 
at home.” We participate in the old songs until we feel like one big 
family. In daily life there is much that separates us. It is good to feel 


for one happy hour that after all we belong together, we who are of 
one race. 


When the formal part of the program comes to an end, the most 
impressive part of the day begins: the names are called of those who 
wish to meet old friends, and of those who have been lost sight of in 
the big country across the Atlantic. In 1929 a feeble old man wrote and 
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entreated the committee to try to locate his son who had not answered 
letters from home for the last ten years. 'There was not much hope, 
yet the sister of the emigrant reckoned with the possibility and came 
to Rebild, the father being too weak to undertake the journey—and 
fifteen minutes after the program was ended, she was speaking to a 
man who knew her brother and could tell her where he lived. 

After the program, the participants scatter. Many go home, or to 
the neighboring towns, to find lodgings or to eat; for Rebild has not 
much to offer in the line of material pleasures. But thousands have 
brought lunch baskets, and camp in the heather to satisfy their hunger 
and enjoy the Danish summer evening. These groups of picnickers, 
relaxing in the beautiful landscape, discussing the events of the day, 
perhaps centering around a relative from “over there,” form a peace- 
ful and ever memorable picture. 

Naturally we Danes are eager to welcome the Americans to our 
celebration, but from all indications the enjoyment of these Rebild 
meetings is mutual. This is shown by the response from America, con- 
firmed by the spirit of the festivals, proved to a certainty by many 
vivid incidents. The Danish-born American is proud of his new home, 
but he has not forgotten the old country, and at Rebild he meets all 
Denmark. 

The Fourth of July comes only once a year. But on other days, even 
in winter, people come to Rebild to enjoy the beautiful landscape, 
and the good coffee which is—no, was—to be had from old Karen in 
the cozy little house on the top of one of the hills. Coffee will doubtless 
be served in the future, but Karen will not do the serving. She died at 
Christmas 1929, eighty-six years old, the good friend of all Rebild 
visitors. The intelligent and strong, hospitable and generous old 
peasant woman has left us, and will be regretted by thousands in 
America and Denmark. 

Rebild is beautiful when twenty or thirty thousand people in festival 
attire transform the sloping hills to a wavy sea of flowers. But it is 
not less beautiful on an ordinary day, especially in the places where 
nature is left to itself—for of course the amphitheater and its immed 
ate surroundings are worn down by the crowds and there are paths 
worn through the heather. It pays to leave the beaten paths and seek 
the hollows where the heather blooms with greater density than any 
other flower can ever bloom. As yet, merciless time has no power ove! 
these places. Here the clear brook reflects the blue sky and hums 1 
song, while generations are born and die. Here the wind whispers 
to him who knows how to listen: One day is like a thousand years, and 
a thousand years are like one day. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


Notes by SixteEN StrROMBoM 
IV. Waterfall in Smaland, by Larsson 


Marcus Larsson, who was born in Ostergétland in 1825, and 
died in London in 1864, received his artistic training in Diissel- 
dorf, Germany’s art centre in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The landscapists of this school derived their inspirations 
and motifs directly from nature, combining the various features 
so received in larger compositions. One of the few who really 
succeeded in using this oft criticized method of painting was 
Marcus Larsson. To express his emotions he required nature in 
action; stormy seas, wild waterfalls, violent shipwrecks, turbu- 
lent clouds, and effective lighting over all. His “Waterfall in 


Smaland” was painted in Paris in 1856, and is one of his best 
works, 








HaYMAKING IN SMALAND 


Kvillsfors 


By Grorcr C. JOHNSON 


Y THE River Eman, where the broad Kvillsfors Road joins 

the national highway at Kungsbro, lies a small community of 

farmer folk whose slow, provincial life repeats itself day in 
and day out, year after year. As one stands upon the high hill above 
the bridge and looks abroad at noon of a clear summer day, the land 
below presents a view of rolling hills and valleys, with the sinuous 
courses of many streams standing out against the greenery of the 
dark woods and fields of grain and meadowland. Here and there upon 
the hills are perched the cottages and heavy barns, about which range 
the lots of grain and vegetables; and on the slopes lie the grazing 
lands, where droves of gray forms drift about. As one looks beyond, 
to the north, above the forest wall rise the roofs of Kvillsfors, and to 
the west the thin, white spire of the church at Jareda. 

When the sun rises upon the River Eman, it finds the Kvillsfors 
Road wrapped in mist. Carts of vegetable and dairy produce move 
slowly and silently through the heavy cloud to the market. When the 
mists are gone, it looks down upon tiny, bent figures hoeing potato 
rows, and sees the herded cattle driven by barefoot urchins to the 
pastures in the woods; and in each cottage it finds a buxom matron 
and her strong-armed daughter busily at work by the open door. 
Upward in its course goes the sun, and below from task to task, goes 
the humble life which it saw yesterday and will see again tomorrow. 

These simple folk are born to work; it is no choice of theirs, but the 
command of a stubborn, stony soil. In his boyhood, in his youth, in 
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manhood, and in age; through courtship, marriage, birth, and death, 
the native is laborer, tiller of the soil. There is Per Heming, who hy 
lived alone these many years tending his sheep and his chickens, 
trudging beside his high-piled cart on chilly mornings along the way 
to Kvillsfors, where Fru Anderson’s boy, Goran, peddles his wares 
for him in the market. Per himself stumps back to his three acres of 
potato land. He does not go to church; on Sundays he is mending 
harness, shearing sheep, or tramping in his wood-lot in search of 
another birch tree for the Jaéreda cabinet-makers, who will perhaps pay 
him two or three crowns for the log and maybe ten or fifteen dre for 
the branches. He plans to buy an American plow like the one he saw 
at Kvillsfors last month. Then there is little Johan Augustus, the 
youngest and only disabled member of a family of eight giant sons, 
Johan cannot work; he must hobble about with braces on his feet 
which cost his father a pretty sum for renewal every three months, 
‘What a pity,” the neighbors say, “that Fru Séderman should bear 
a weakling son when the others are so big and strong. It will be hard 
on the father when the other boys are gone. No one then to help him 
with the hay and potatoes. It’s too bad—too bad.” Every morning at 
sun-up Johan stands at the foot of the hill to feel the dust on his face 
when Peter Almen drives his father’s cows to the woods across the 
bridge. It is too bad that Johan cannot work. 

The rural code does not countenance ambition. As their fathers 
tilled the tiny farms or swung the smithy sledge so must these people 
and their children do, unless they go to sea or settle in America, where 
there is wealth. Imagine the excitement in the farm houses whet 
Rudolph Hedelberg announced that he was going to try for the 
Studenten at Goteborg. He was going to get an education, he was. 
His mother cried and his father was silent when Rudolph’s uncle came 
to take him to the city. Then the country tongues began to wag. Did 
you mark, when he was a boy, how he used to go muttering to himself 
or reading from some fool book or other as he drove out the cows: 
Do you remember the time he beat Herman Ackerman the day he took 
his copy-book, which was full of verses? Such a temper speaks ill for 
the boy. Too bad; he should be working with his father, now it’s potato 
digging time. Do you mind how fine a boy his brother was! A clever 
fellow he was, with a head on his shoulders. He went to America 
He has a family now and is working in a mill, getting five dollars a day 
—that’s about fifteen crowns. He was sensible and hard-working. Then 
you remember Axel Hedman who went to sea when he was sixteel. 
He’s seen the world by this time. Of course, his father can’t have his 
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help in the fields; but think how he amuses himself, meeting men and 
seeing. places. Now that’s something; how much better than running 
off to school to fill one’s head with high-flown ideas; that’s for aristo- 
erats and city-folk, not for simple farmers. You can’t make a lord out 
of a farmer’s boy. Oh well, so the world goes. 

These Kvillsfors farmers live calmly, going on from day to day 
unharried by the goad of discontent. Consider the case of Hjalmar, 
who lost his sweetheart, Selma, to Simon Torben, who was master of 
an estate near Jaireda. Hjalmar was a better man than Simon; he 
could plow a straighter furrow; he could swing a better axe; he had an 
arm that no man could put down; he had out-scholared Simon in the 
grades; but now, since Simon had come into an inheritance, while he 
—H jalmar—had set to work on his father’s sterile land, Selma found 
him uninteresting. That was the injustice of it. Simon had a richer 
farm, it is true, a bigger house, a servant; but no more. Measured 
man to man he was far from Hjalmar’s equal, and the knowledge of 
it stung Hjalmar to the quick. That was why he let go his work on 
the farm and began declaiming on the injustice of distinction accord- 
ing to worldly goods. He would bare his heavy arm and raise it high, 
crying, “Pull it down! Pull it down! I tell you ’m a better man. Pull 
it down, I say!” But the villagers only wagged their heads and said, 
“Too bad; he should be working on the farm; it’s running into weeds. 
He’s jealous, poor fellow. And what does he want with Simon Torben, 
who’s so much above him?” Hjalmar finally gave up his haranguing 
and went back to his land; but he could never forget that he was a 
better man than Simon, though his neighbors could not understand. 
He must till the land his father had tilled and root his life in the soil, 
becoming like others. 

These people live cut off from the world. To them other people in 
other countries are but a hearsay, a sailor’s tale, a printed page. They 
feel the whirl of the outer world at times in their tranquil lives, but it 
is not a vital force. They read of it in old Géteborg newspapers; they 
send their sons and daughters into it; but still Smaland is a bigger, 
more potent and interesting world to them. When Eric Osterman 
returned from America there was at first nothing in his stories that 
impressed the old folk. His description of rumbling factories and 
great railway stations found no imaginative reaction in their minds, 
but when he told of Minnesota’s farms, Dakota’s fields, and of the 
Swedish settlements there, they sat up in surprise. So America had 
écountry just like Smaland. Well! Do they all speak Swedish, or 
must they learn English at once?—-No, they speak Swedish very much. 
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Only the American-born children speak English; they learn it in the 
schools.— How interesting! Swedish colonies in America! Well! 

At Jireda stands the church, a small white frame building. Around 
it crowds a grove of birches that in summer stand like weeping women 
and in winter stand like leering jailors over the grave mounds. Here, 
on summer Sunday mornings, come the more prosperous folk, some 
afoot and a few in carriages. After service comes the gossip-time. Fru 
Halstrém has received a silken scarf from her son, who is in Japan, 
and there is no end of admiring it and no end to the questions. How 
much did it cost? It must be difficult to make one. Could Axel send 
more if he had the money‘—Among men is talk of potatoes, plows, 
horses, sheep, and the American farm machinery that is advertised 
in the papers. But on Christmas morning, when the last, fading stars 
reflect the whiteness of the earth in the clear of heaven, the church is 
one great light of candles and is full of all manner of folk, from Per 
Heming to Simon Torben. And all along the Kvillsfors Road the 
drifted snow lies still and deep. 

Such is life at Kvillsfors, Smaland, where the tranquil face of earth 
inspires the inhabitants to content and unambitious peace, where the 
ancient genius of the Viking soul takes up the inglorious and weari- 
some task of subduing a stubborn, barren land, where courage comes 
from a patient long-suffering, where the ill-spent blood of wild 
Poltava’s field was born, and where the glory of Liitzen found the 
hearts to hurl upon the soldiery who were trampling Sweden’s king. 


CorTTaGEe AT KvILLsFors 
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The Theatrical Season in Norway 






HE PAST winter's theatrical given a fine interpretation by a talented 
season in Oslo has offered an un- young actress of the first rank, Gerd 
usually interesting variety of Egede-Nissen, who more than any other 











dramatic productions. Aside from those may be looked upon as a successor to 
Johanne Dybwad. Fru Dybwad, although 
a veteran with long years of service to 
her credit, displayed undiminished power 
in her delineation of Queen Elizabeth, 
and one of the impressive moments of 
the play was the scene in which both 





these actresses held the stage. The direct- 
ing of the production was in the capable 



































liands of the versatile Johanne Dybwad. 

In Snow White, which had its premiére 
during the Christmas holidays, Aase Bye, 
another of the younger actresses, had the 
title raéle. She has been playing leading 
parts at the National Theater since 1924, 
and is considered especially good in por- 
traying the women characters of Hol- 
berg’s dramas. 


Photograph by Remfeldt 


Opp Froce as CAPTAIN STANHOPE 
In “JOURNEY’s END” 






given at the old National Theater, the 
number of plays of the intellectual and 
literary type was naturally increased 
through the opening of the New Theater 
under the able direction of one of Nor- 
way's favorite actors, Ingolf Schancke. 
At the National Theater, Journey’s 
End engaged a great deal of attention 
early in the season and continued to main- 
tain its popularity through a long run. 
Later the theater achieved a new artistic 
triumph in a notable presentation of 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. It was played on 
this stage for the first time, as Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson’s drama always had been 
the vehicle hitherto employed in portray- 
ing the royal tragedy. The title role was Gerp Ecrve-Nissen as Marta Stuarr 
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Aast Byer as SNow Wuirte 


Photograph by Remfeldt 


Gunnar Totna4s as THE KING IN 
“Tue Dicrator” 


Photograph by Remfeldt 


INGoLF ScCHANCHE As SeErRGEI Kiro.ey 


The New Theater, which was opened 
in March last year with plays by Han- 
sun, inaugurated its autumn season with 
other literary dramas of high artistic 
merit, though not box office successes. The 
first economic success was an_ inter- 
national revue staged and directed by 
Victor Bernau. This was followed by 
some American importations, one of them 
The Trial of Mary Dugan, after which 
there was a return to native drama in 
Gunnar Heiberg’s Caged Liberty and 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House; this last in con- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the play’s first performance. Neither the 
first piece nor Ibsen’s problem seemed to 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
the present day theater-goers. Another 
somewhat disappointing venture was 
Sigrid Undset’s East O’ the Sun and West 
O’ the Moon, put on just before Christ 
mas; one difficulty was that it had bee 
written for a toy theater which would 
have provided a more suitable setting 
than the stage of the New Theater. 
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The Dictator, by Jules Romains, was 
next produced and such success as it 
achieved may be attributed to Gunnar 
Tolnes’ acting in the role of the king. 
The play rises to a dramatic situation so 
powerful and tense that it becomes a 
memorable event, when Ingolf Schancke, 
the theater’s director, plays opposite the 
king in the part of Count Murrey. 

In the middle of February The Cross 
from Pem, by Eyvind Mehle, a new Nor- 
wegian dramatist, had its premiére. 
The scene of the play is laid in Russia, 
and deals with the momentous struggle 
between communism and the new leaders’ 


anti-clerical program on one side, and on 
the other the deep-rooted power of the 
old Russian Church over the simple 
peasant with his ingrained religiosity 
and piety. The clash between these vio- 
lent and active antagonisms has furnished 
great dramatic possibilities, which the 
author has developed into a thoughtful 
and serious drama. Ingolf Schancke gave 
an excellent performance in the leading 
part, as Commissioner 


Harald 


Lenin, the old revolutionary leader, was 


Kirolev, and 


Stormcoen’s impersonation of 


acclaimed as masterly. 
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Sets it to rise for the second kneeding, 
Hustles around to begin the feeding 


Of twenty threshers at Hansen’s and 
Jansen’s 


Twenty threshers at Swansen’s and 
Fransen’s. 


Queen of the cookcar she bosses the crew 
Bakes the bread and stirs the stew. 





Bernr Batcuen 


Bernt Balchen 


By Hans Oxav 


HEN the Norwegian Govern- 

ment decided to send a relief 

expedition to Svalbard in June 
1925 to search for the Amundsen-Ells- 
worth party, which had set out almost 
three weeks before in two aeroplanes in 
an attempt to reach the North Pole, and 
had since maintained a dreadful silence, 
a husky young fellow by the name of 
Bernt Balchen was picked as one of the 
members of the rescue-party. 

He had entered the Norwegian Navy in 
1919 when he enlisted at the naval flying 
base at Kristiansand, the small town of 
his birth. To Lieutenant Leif Dietrichson, 
who later was to disappear with Roald 
Amundsen and three French flyers in the 
ill-fated ‘““Latham,” must go the honor of 


Dietrichson had 


Balchen. 


watched the young man puttering around 


discovering 


the machines, and thought he might have 
the makings of a first class mechanic. No 
persuasion was necessary. Bernt Balchen 
signed up eagerly and graduated from the 
Navy’s flying school within a very short 
time. He was commissioned as a lieutet- 
ant and stationed at Horten, the main 
base of the Norwegian Navy. 

Here he soon became known as a devil 
may-care aviator, whose escapades in the 
air stirred the little town, and focused at 


tention on him. The navy regulations did 


not allow him as much time of actual flying 
as he wished, and Bernt Balchen lar 
guished in the monotonous service. | 

Then the order to go north to Svalbard: 
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BERNT BALCHEN 


But when he arrived at Kings Bay on 
Svalbard, the Amundsen-Ellsworth party 
already had come back, cheating death by 
seconds, and there was no adventurous 
opening for young Balchen! 

He returned to Horten rather disgusted. 
He was rotting in the conventions of mil- 
itary flying, while tales of great flights 
came to him through the columns of the 
local newspapers. 

But fate was shuffling her cards and 
dealing aces to Bernt Balchen. The winter 
of 1924-25 passed, and with spring came 
a letter from Roald Amundsen, who, to- 
gether with Lincoln Ellsworth, was plan- 
ning an airship flight across the North 
Pole. Would Lieutenant Balchen join the 
expedition and come along to Svalbard? 

He had caught the keen eye of Roald 
Amundsen and luck was smiling at him. 
He put his uniform in his clothes-closet 
and went North. 

But again his plans were seemingly 
frustrated. When time came for “Norge” 
to cut loose from the tall mooring mast on 
Svalbard, Bernt Balchen was left stand- 
ing in the snow with the rest of the help- 
ing hands. There was no room for him. 

But among the onlookers was another 
leader whose eye had seen the deft touch 
of Balchen’s hand on the stick, and the 
all-round mechanical ability of the Nor- 
wegian lieutenant. Only a few days before 
Commander Richard E. Byrd had winged 
his way to the North Pole and back, and 
before the final take-off Bernt Balchen had 
aided the American flyer invaluably by 
constructing special skiis under the plane 
to insure against an emergency landing. 
He approached Balchen and offered him 
employment as a flyer in the United 
States. Lieutenant Bernt Balchen asked 
his superiors for a year’s furlough, and 
landed in New York in June 1926. 

Commander Byrd had not forgotten 
his debt to Balchen, and when a man was 
to be picked to fly the aeroplane in which 
Byrd had soared over the North Pole, 
a demonstration flight over the United 
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States, Balchen was selected. The trip 
covered than 8,000 miles and 
proved immensely successful. Balchen 
was in the air 106 hours without a sing'e 
mishap, and when he returned to New 
York, he stepped out of the cock-pit quite 
a famous flyer. 

During the 


more 


winter of 1926-1927 
Commander Byrd had no particular use 
for the services of Balchen, who, while 
waiting for summer to come with Byrd’s 
proposed flight across the Atlantic, ac- 
cepted an offer from Fokker’s aeroplane 
factories at Teterboro, New Jersey. He 
was employed as chief tester of new air- 
craft, a dangerous job, but to the liking 
of the young man who had felt shackled 
by the laws and regulations of the naval 
flying base at Horten. Offers poured in 
on him, but he stuck to Teterboro. This 
strong streak of loyalty is evident 
throughout Bernt Balchen’s entire career. 
He is not of the go-getter type, and does 
not seem to be able to capitalize his merits 
as a flyer of world renown. He stayed 
with Byrd at what must be considered to 
be a modest financial compensation, while 
great corporations beckoned him with 
huge salaries. 

In the course of a few months he flew 
22,000 miles without accident. He car- 
ried aloft men like Vanderbilt and W. P. 
McCracken, and sat at the controls when 
eminent political figures like Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover and Secre- 
tary of Labor Mr. Davis were passengers. 
He assembled two half-junked planes, 
and flew to Canada, carrying with him 
a load of dynamite to far-off Fort 
Churchill, afterwards receiving official 
commendation from the Canadian Goy- 
ernment. 

And then the flight of the America 
across the Atlantic in July 1927! Balchen 
was taken along on the otherwise all- 
American dash over the ocean, and when 
the America ran into a heavy fog off the 
coast of France, and it seemed as if the 
giant ship and its men were doomed, who 
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else but the young Norwegian husky 
should take the stick and guide the aero- 
plane to the safety of the surf of Vers- 
Sur-Mer? 

His fame grew, but he remained the 
same congenial, unassuming, almost bash- 
ful chap whom Lieutenant Dietrichson 
had found puttering around the small hy- 
droplanes in the harbor of Kristiansand. 
He evidently did not care much for par- 
ades and ceremonies, and he wouldn’t have 
much time to brush up on the intellectual 
side of his life by reading and attending 
lectures. He was a flyer, and satisfied 
with that! A flyer’s flyer he became, a 
man who was somehow lost on land, but 
at home in the air. Stockily built he stood 
close to six feet high with a shock of 
yellow hair framing the broad, fine fore- 
head over his light blue eyes. One remem- 
bers his eyes better than the rest of the 
rather regular features of his face. They 
are small and set wide apart, and when 
Balchen wears a fur cap, he reminds one 
of a bear’s face! His physique is splendid, 
thanks to continuous outdoor life and 
strict training. At one time he held the 
amateur championship of light heavy- 
weight boxing in Norway. He is a good 
mixer in an unpretentious crowd, and has 
many personal friends among whom he 
is quite talkative but never boastful. 

Before going South with the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition Balchen added new 


laurels to his fame by “rescuing” the 
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three flyers on the Bremen, who wer 
marooned, so to speak, way up north after 
their successful crossing of the Atlantic 
Ocean. He brought the two Germans and 
the Irishman safely to New York. 
The crowning achievement of his cateey 
so far is his flight from Little America jp 
the Antarctic to the South Pole and back 
again. As chief pilot of the Byrd Expedi- 
tion he was in charge of the aeroplane 
during the perilous flight over the icy 
wastes, and made it a real Balchen epic 
It is hard to know whether he felt the 
glamour of circling the spot where his 
fellow countrymen had planted a tiny 
Norwegian flag eighteen years ago as 
much as he enjoyed the sweet purr of the 
giant motors. He does not seem to be 
romantically inclined, and_ exploration 
for exploration’s sake probably doesn't 
mean so much to him. He was flying! He 
was penetrating into a terra incognita 
where no plane ever before had been 
tossed in the airpockets. Three lives be- 
sides his own were entrusted to him, 
and it was his job to bring them safely 
back. And what a magnificent job he made 
of it! Great values and high prestige were 
at stake. A miscalculation might have 
meant death. But Bernt Balchen is an 
artist of the air, a man who has the 
“feel” of his machine like a surgeon bent 
over a body when the slightest mistake 
might be fatal. Some call it luck, tut 
luck was never so persistent. It is art. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


USA 
{With President Hoover 
sending the London naval 

treaty to the Senate, the 

machinery for ratification of the pact was 
st in motion, both those in favor of the 
agreement and the opposition in Congress 
preparing to try their strength. The 
welcome of the American delegates on 
their arrival in New York, with Secretary 
of State Stimson leading the delegation, 
was made the occasion for public acclaim 
that indicated that satisfaction existed 
with the work of the American representa- 
tives. It is not to be overlooked that 
alarge contingent of “‘big navy” men are 
sharpening their weapons for an attack 
om the treaty from the American defense 
point of view. As for the President’s 
position, this was clearly shown when, 
speaking before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, assembled in Wash- 
ington, he said that he looked upon the 
naval limitation pact as ‘an accomplish- 
ment which I believe will appeal to the 
moral and spiritual sense of the Ameri- 
can people.” Regarding the World Court, 

Mr. Hoover said, that ‘‘the United States 

will become a member of that Court.” 

He added that “adherence to that Court 

by the United States has been earnestly 

recommended by every one of our Presi- 
dents and every one of our Secretaries 
of State living since its inception. WIf 
the naval treaty is an international issue 
inwhich the United States plays a large 
part, the Prohibition question has _be- 
tome so much of a national affair that 

t has superseded almost everything else 

in the thoughts of the American people. 

The Hoover administration in preparing 


‘mass offensive against criminal rings 
has selected the activities centered around 
Prohibition violations as the main target. 
The transfer of prohibition enforcement 


to the Department of Justice is looked 
upon by the administration as a step in 
the direction of better control of the wet 
forces. {In the meantime the Senate 
lobby committee has been hearing argu- 
ments for both sides with the result that 
much interesting information has come to 
light. For instance, the chairman of the 
board of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, Captain William 
H. Stayton, in certain correspondence, 
attacked a number of Senators for 
being wet while they voted dry. This cor- 
respondence, which was taken from the 
files of the wet association, referred to 
the President in one place as being “‘so 
dry he squeaks,” while other letters inti- 
mated that Mr. Hoover was “not dry at 
heart.” “As the Literary Digest con- 
tinues its poll on prohibition it is an- 
nounced that of six special groups 
counted, educators were found to be the 
dryest with the bench and bar the wettest. 
A noticeable trend in these polls, con- 
ducted somewhat later than the main 
poll, is a heavy decrease in the propor- 
tion of the vote for modification. The 
largest of the groups was that composed 
of Literary Digest subscribers, with the 
percentage for repeal 41.23, for enforce- 
ment 39.41, and for modification 19.36. 
{The Immigration bill has again raised 
its head in Congress, with the result that 
the Senate first voted for repeal of the 
National Origins provision, which would 
have given the Germans, the Scandi- 
navians and the Irish a larger quota than 
now prevails and then a few days later 
repealed its own repeal of the Origins 
clause. Senator Shipstead then declared 
that the bill should be thoroughly revised 
before receiving further consideration 
and he moved that it be sent back to the 
Immigration Committee. The Senator 
and others plan an attempt to get a fav- 
orable report on a bill offered by Senator 
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Norbeck of North Dakota for the repeal 
of the National Origins clause. {!In the 
domain of aviation Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh has again demonstrated his 
skill with his inauguration of the 7-day 
service between New York, Argentina 
and Uruguay. Leaving Roosevelt Field 
Colonel Lindbergh reached Miami, and 
thence Havana and Panama, which was 
his furthest point south, the mail going 
to South America in other planes. He then 
returned north, bringing with him the 
South American mail, reaching Roosevelt 
Field from Miami in 8 hours 18 minutes 
without a stop. The transatlantic flier 
thus completed his third inaugural air 
mail flight to and from points in the three 


Ba] NORWAY 


{Norway has injected its 

claim into the general tur- 

moil caused by the question 
of Antarctic sovereignty following Rear 
Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd’s discov- 
eries by plane from Little America. The 
Norwegian Government has apprised 
the United States and England of its 
viewpoint, stating that Norway rightfully 
should get a sector of the Antarctic “pie” 
from Roald Amundsen’s winter head- 
quarters at Framheim to the South Pole. 
On his flight to the South Pole Rear 
Admiral Byrd followed the famous 
Amundsen “trail,” but took a more east- 
erly course on his return flight. A vivid 
interest in the Antarctic is evident in Nor- 
way at present. A few weeks before the 
Norwegia expedition returned to Oslo 
from the Antarctic, where it had mapped 
a vast stretch of unknown territory, 
Major Tryggve Gran, who gained fame 
by making the first flight across the 
North Sea in 1914, and who also went 
along on the ill-fated Scott expedition 
and later joined the Shackleton rescue 
party, announced an entirely new plan 
of arctic travel. He proposes to journey 
by motorcycles to the South Pole, and 
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claims, that he will be able to ride 199 
miles a day. He has secured financial 
backing, and is at present busy training 
on the giant Norwegian glacier Jostedals. 
braen. Major Gran has mapped out a 
route to the west of Scott’s and Shackle. 
ton’s trail, where the ice is smoother, 
Captain Wisting, Amundsen’s lifelong 
friend and associate, has declared that 
Major Gran’s project is impracticable, 
but Sir Hubert Wilkins thinks that Gran 
may succeed. {| Representatives of the 
Norwegian Employer’s Association and 
the labor unions have come to an agree- 
ment regarding wage scales for 1930, 
The index for cost of living has gone down 
3.6 per cent since the previous agree- 
ment, but the employers have offered to 
continue the same wage scale under the 
following conditions: Agreements expir- 
ing during the spring to continue (the 
industries affected include domestic ship- 
ping, textile clothing 
factories, dairy products, yeast and con- 
fectionery factories); employers not to 
demand an immediate reduction of wages 
where a semiannual adjustment according 


bakeries, and 


to the index for cost of living is automati- 
cally made on July 1 (this affects the 
iron and steel industry, printing, mining, 
shoe factories, tailoring establishments, 
canning factories, breweries and a num- 
ber of smaller industries. The employers 
have further agreed to enter into negoti- 
ation regarding the wage scale for the 
electrochemical industry. The agreement 
affects about 50,000 workers, and is com 
sidered of importance, as it will reduce 
the possibilities of labor difficulty in the 
industries affected. {The materialization 
of the plans for a gigantic electrical 
power transmission from Norway to Ger- 
many (announced in the April issue of the 
REvIEW) now seems to be close at hand. 
The project is to transmit one million 
horsepower from the State-controlled 
Toke and Ulla Falls through the south- 
eastern part of Norway, thence to Sweden 
and across Oeresund to Denmark and 9 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ip Libeck in Germany. The engineers are 
lanning to erect transmission towers at 
sheight of 700 feet on each side of the 
strait of Oeresund. The export of elec- 
tricity represent approximately 
me-tenth of Norway's total waterpower. 
‘Lincoln Ellsworth, the American who 


will 


heeame Roald Amundsen’s great friend 
ud partner in the two arctic flights, 


has donated one thousand dollars to 
the erection of a huge monument at 
Tromsoe in Norway, in memory of 
Amundsen. Mr. Ellsworth wrote to the 
Norwegian committee that he thought 
Tromsoe especially appropriate, because 
itwas from that town that Roald Amund- 
sen had set forth on his three aerial expe- 
ditions: the one in which Lincoln Ells- 
worth, Riiser-Larsen, Leif Dietrichsson 
and Omdahl had gone along with Amund- 
xn in two planes, only to cheat death by 
seconds at 88 degrees North when one of 
the planes was wrecked; the Norge 
fight, and finally the ill-fated Latham 
rscue flight, on which Amundsen and 
four companions disappeared in the sum- 
mer of 1928. "!According to statistics 
issued by the English Lloyd, Norwegian 
ship-owners have contracted for the build- 
ing of ships to a total tonnage of 295,000 
tons at English wharves. {| A new Ameri- 
can consul has been appointed in Bergen, 
Mr. Julian Larabie Pinkerton. Mr. Pin- 
ketton was born at Versailles, Ken- 
lucky, and is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky. He served in the World 
War, and holds the rank of captain. 
Before coming to Bergen he was attached 
to the American consulates at Lisbon, 
loanada, Angola, Durban and Cape 


izabeth, D EN K 


{The Danish Rigsdag ad- 
journed after passing the 
new penal law, considered 
me of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation in recent years. The outstanding 
tem in that law is the abolition of capital 
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punishment. Denmark has for a consider- 
able time been working for better prison 
as laws that shall 
protect the public and yet make it possible 
for those sentenced to redeem themselves 


conditions, as well 


when obtaining their liberty. {1 Minister of 
Justice Zahle, in commenting on the new 
laws, said that now that a labor which 
goes back almost twenty-five years has 
been completed, the Danish public should 
sustain the result achieved, by cooperat- 
ing with the Government in making this 
legislation wholly effective. He especially 
recommended a study of the provisions 
contained in the laws for the rehabilita- 
tion of those having served out their time 
or pardoned for good behavior during 
their incarceration. {/That Germany is 
anxious for a closer relationship with 
the Danish people was the statement by 
the German minister to Denmark, von 
Hassell, before the latter’s departure for 
his new post in Jugoslavia. Von Hassell 
declared that Denmark had nothing what- 
ever to fear from her southern neighbor. 
He pointed out that he regretted to 
learn, as he had had occasion to, that 
frequently when Danish children play 
soldiers it is Germany that is the enemy. 
If he now left Denmark with regret it 
was because he should like to have re- 
mained long enough to see the work of 
reconciliation completed as it had begun, 
under the 
{While nothing could be better than a 
complete understanding between Den- 


most favorable auspices. 


mark and Germany it cannot be over- 
looked that in South Jutland there still 
remains much to be done along that line. 
The cultural progress of the redeemed 
province is a matter that continues to 
occupy the people near the frontier, and 
in Denmark itself there is a movement on 
foot to aid in that progress to the fullest 
The so-called “South Jutland 
held Copenhagen, 
brought all political parties into agree- 
ment that this was a work that permitted 


extent. 


Day,” recently in 


of no partisanship but concerned Danes 
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everywhere. The question of a South 
Jutland university is one of the matters 
broached as leading the way to South 
Jutland’s progress. {In order to better 
understand South Jutland’s history, a 
new work is in preparation by leading 
historians which will depict the entire 
economic, political and cultural develop- 
ment both during Danish, German and 
again Danish rule. The initiative for this 
monumental work was taken by Professor 
la Cour with the help of Professor 
Fabricius and other leading scholars and 
economists. {| If ever a man of the people 
gave voice to a nation’s strivings and 
yearnings that man was Jeppe Aakjer, 
whose death has left a void that it will be 
difficult for the Danish literary world to 
fill. Not since the days of Holger Drach- 
mann has a writer in Danish prose or 
verse given equal expression to the folk 
in Danish hearts, 


sentiments inherent 


and Aakjer, although coming from 
peasant stock, knew how to bind together 
all classes through his matchless writings. 
{The Danish obituary columns contain 
another regrettable death notice that con- 
cerns the artistic world, namely the pass- 
ing of Director Vilh. Poulsen, leader 
of the Academic Orchestra, who died from 
a stroke of heart failure during a concert 
in Odd Fellows Palace. Director Poul- 
sen’s identification with the Bel Canto 
Choir had endeared him to all of music- 
loving Denmark. He was the master of 
rhythm and precision and was frequently 
asked to visit foreign countries with his 
famous choir singers. {1 Now that State 
Counselor H. N. Andersen, the head of 
the great East Asiatic Company, has 
published his memoirs, the Danish read- 
ing public is afforded a close view of what 
this merchant prince and former mariner 
has accomplished for his native land in 


foreign parts. 
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1} SWEDEN 


e Sweden was bowed in 
a grief when the remains of 
Queen Victoria were aid 
to rest in the historic Riddarholms 
Church in Stockholm. In addition to 


King Gustaf and other members of the 
Swedish royal family, the Kings of Den- 
mark and Norway, the President of Fin- 
land and four visiting German Princes 
were among those who attended the fun- 
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eral services. {The coffin was carried by 
train from Rome and at the German port 
city of Swinemuende was put on board the 
Swedish battleship which bears the 
Queen’s name, escorted by its sister ship 
Gustaf V and the two newest destroy 
ers, Ehrenskéld and Nordenskjold. The 
flower-decked coffin was placed on the 
rear deck, surrounded by a guard of 
honor, and on the same vessel traveled 
the widowed monarch and his youngest 
living son, Prince William, who also was 
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with the Queen at the time of her death. 
(Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf met the 
fotilla in the outer Stockholm archipelago 
on board of the destroyer Munin. The 
ships anchored in the inner harbor of the 
capital early in the afternoon and the 
cofin was transferred by ten officers to 
the royal sloop V’asaorden, a craft on 
which King Gustaf usually meets foreign 
sovereigns when they land in Stoc':holm. 
(In the meantime a brilliant and repre- 
sentative assembly of royalty, govern- 
ment officials, and 
consuls, court dignitaries and army and 
navy officers had congregated at the land- 


foreign ministers 


ing stage on Kastellholmen, an island in 
the Stockholm harbor. {i Preceded and fol- 
lowed by impressive military escorts, the 
procession moved slowly through the 
streets which were lined with well over 
100,000 spectators. Immediately after 
the hearse, drawn by six black horses, 
followed King Gustaf, the Crown Prince 
and Prince William on foot. Every church 
bell in Stockholm tolled solemnly and the 
battery at the naval station fired a royal 
salute of 42 guns. { At the services in the 
Riddarholms Church, Pastor Primarius 
of Stockholm, Nils Widner, officiated. 
assisted by Archbishop Nathan Séder- 
blom of Uppsala and the court ministers, 
Clemens Ahfeldt and Carl Bergé. The 
ceremony was brief and moving, and at 
its termination the coffin was carried to 
the Bernadotte burial chapel within the 
church, {i Flags were on half-mast all over 
Sweden and special services were held in 
schools and churches. The newspapers 
devoted black-bordered pages to articles 
and photographs of the Queen, and the 
funeral was recorded in the minutest 
detail. Simultaneous with the ceremony 
in Stockholm, memorial services were also 
held in Oslo, Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 
Berlin, London, Brussels, Vienna, Paris, 
Madrid, New York, Warsaw, Bern and 
Riga. Plans were submitted to the gov- 
‘mment by the royal railway board for 
the electrification of the trunk line from 
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Stockholm to Malmé. This would give 
Sweden the largest electrified railway 
net in the world, or more than 1,000 miles. 
Sweden already has the second largest 
net, a total mileage of about 730 miles 
being exceeded only by the United States. 
{| Busts in marble of three 
members of the Nobel family will soon 
be unveiled at the Nobel Foundation in 
Stockholm. A Alfred 
Nebel, inventor of dynamite and founder 
of the prizes, the work of Christian 
Eriksson, will be put up in the main 
foyer. The two other busts, which will 
be cast in bronze after models by Carl 
Eldh, are of Immanuel Nobel, who was 
Alfred’s father, and Dr. Emmanuel 
Nobel, a nephew of Alfred Nobel and 
President of the Foundation. {Colonel 
John Motley Morehead, newly appointed 
United States Minister to Sweden, pre- 
sented his credentials to Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf, who acted as Regent dur- 
ing the absence in Italy of King Gustaf. 
Later he was the guest of honor at a 
dinner tendered him by the Swedish- 
American Society, and toasted by its 
president, Dr Brilioth. {The 
world’s largest water turbines will be in- 


bronze or 


marble bust of 


Borje 


stalled at the new Vargon power sta‘ion 
in the Géta River, and to increase the 
reserve of water power, Lake Vanern. 
largest lake in Europe outside of Russia 
will be raised one-half meter. {| Nearly 
one billion kronor is the annual gross 
revenue from Sweden's forests, ac- 
cording to figures presented by Arvid 
Lindman, head of the Royal Forestry 
College, at the opening of the national 
forestry week in Stockholm. {| A vigorous 
protest against the prohibitive rentals 
demanded by American producers of 
talking films was launched by representa- 
tives of Swedish and Danish motion 
picture theater owners at a meeting in 
Copenhagen. {!The exhibition of some 
hundred Stockholm by 


Prince Eugen, the first. showing of his 


landscapes in 


rks in five years, was received warmly 
vy press and public. 





Beowulf and Epic Tradition 


By Knut Liestou 


HE CRITICAL literature dealing 
with the Old English epic, Beo- 
wulf, has gradually grown so com- 
prehensive that it is difficult even for a 
specialist to familiarize himself with all 
of it. The scholar who desires to devote 
himself to the study of Beowulf is con- 
fronted with a multitude of hypotheses, 
and he may easily get the impression that 
research little or 
nothing in the way of positive results. 
The well-known Professor 
William Witherle Lawrence, has for more 
than a quarter of a century occupied him- 
self continuously with Beowulf, and he 
has made some of the most important 
contributions to the understanding of this 
famous poem. He has now published a 


has accomplished 


scholar, 


book,* in which all the more important 
questions concerning the poem are treated 
in a manner that is at once extremely com- 
prehensive and easily understood. In his 
preface the author says: “This volume 
. . . makes its appeal to those who wish 
to gain a sound knowledge of Beowulf so 
far as it may be done without an under- 
standing of Anglo-Saxon, and to those 
who are just beginning a reading of the 
poem in that language. It is concerned 
with the fruits of research, rather than 
with the processes by which those fruits 
have been ripened and gathered.” But he 
hopes that the book ‘‘may be of use to 
advanced students, even if that is not i's 
main object. The danger in technical 
investigation is that one gets to see details 
rather than the picture as a whole. Those 
engaged in research may gain something 
from a statement of ultimate results, if 
only by way of comparison with their own 
conclusions.” 

_ *Beowulf and Epic Tradition. By Wil- 
liam Witherle Lawrence, Harrard Univer- 


sity Press. 1928. xvi and 349 pages. Price 
$3.50. 


That which strikes the reader upon a 
perusal of Professor Lawrence’s book js 
first of all its clarity—a clarity which 
can only be attained by one who has 
worked over and thought over his m:- 
terial time so that he has 
mastered every detail and is able to dis- 
tinguish between what is important and 
what is unimportant. Furthermore, one 


after time 


has, while reading the book, the pleasur- 
able feeling of seeing it all against a 
broad historical, and literary 
background. The author has a keen eye 
not only for the difficulties inherent in the 
poem itself but also for the many possibil- 
which one must reckon. He 
seeks, not only by a direct analysis of the 
peem but also by comparison with other 
poetry, ancient and modern, and by means 


social, 


ities with 


of allusion to more modern conditions and 
events, to bring out that which is char- 
acteristic in Beowulf and to help us to 
a deeper artistic understanding. 

The plan of the book is, in brief, as 
follows. After an introduction in which 
a number of more general questions are 
discussed, the author gives a survey of 
the tribes mentioned in Beowulf and the 
social conditions which obtained among 
the Germanic peoples in the early Middle 
Ages. Then, in five chapters, he considers 
the component parts of the poem—firs! 
those which are more or less historical 
and then those which belong to the realm 
of fairy tale. The book is also provided 
with a bibliography, in which the most 
important aids to the study of Beowulf 
are listed. Besides this there are notes, 
two appendices (A. Analysis of the Epic 
B. Genealogical Tables), and a useful 
index. 

To give a general view of the rich and 
varied contents would lead one further 
afield than is expedient in such a review 
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BEOWULF 


- qs this. Instead, I shall deal a little more 


in detail with a single point, concerning 
yhich Professor Lawrence, even in his 
earlier work, has arrived at new and 


important results, and with regard to 


which I hope, in all modesty, to be able 
to support his conclusions by pointing out 
certain Icelandic and Norwegian material 
which I have not previously seen men- 
tioned in these investigations. 

So far back as 1912 Professor Law- 
rence, in his well-known treatise, T'he 
Haunted Mere in Beowulf, maintained 
that the description which the poem gives 
of the abode of Grendel, the troll, is made 
w of elements which do not belong 
together, so that the whole, in spite of its 
picturesque details, does not present a 
dear picture. It is evident that features 
have been assembled from different 
places, and that the whole picture is best 
explained by assuming that the legend 
las traveled and that new elements have 
been incorporated into the original de- 
scription, As the picture now stands, one 
smetimes has the impression of a lake, 
sometimes one is reminded of the sea, and 
sometimes of a waterfall. Lawrence now 
assumes that the original nature picture 
was that of a waterfall. When water, often 
after having passed through deep, narrow 
gorges, tumbles over a mighty precipice, 
there is likely to be an almost bottomless 
pool underneath the waterfall. Those who 
have seen logs precipitate themselves over 
\ Norwegian waterfall and disappear in 
the pool to shoot up again after the lapse 
ofa considerable period of time will the 
wore easily understand that the poet has 
pictured to himself a tremendously deep 
pool in connection with the mountain 
‘team. The wet trees lean over the edge 
of the gorge, and a fine mist lies like a 
fog about the fall. Now if interesting epic 
material in which such a scene occurs is 
‘ransplanted to a country where great 
waterfalls are unknown, the separate de- 
te must necessarily become obscure and 
Vill easily be reinterpreted to correspond 


AND EPIC 
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with natural conditions in the new locale. 
If the poem migrates to a flat country of 
fens and meres, then the deep pool, the 
fog, and the “‘hoar-frosted trees,” ete., will 
quite naturally be construed as belonging 
to a marshy landscape. 

There are several things which argue 
for the correctness of Lawrence’s theory. 
In the Icelandic Grettissaga the tale of 
Grettir’s two battles with trolls during 
his sojourn at Sandhaugar in Bardardal is 
plainly a variant of Beowulf’s battle with 
Grendel and his mother. Now the second 
of the two battles in the Grettissaga takes 
place under a waterfall. That the water- 
fall is not a mere chance epic feature in 
the Grettissaga is seen from the fact that 
the incident is localized in a place where 
there is only a small water-course and no 
real fall. But the waterfall has been such 
an essential feature of the underlying tra- 
dition that it has nevertheless been 
retained in the saga. The waterfall is 
found again in a similar episode in the 
saga of Samson the Fair. 

These two Northern parallels are con- 
sidered at length in Lawrence’s book, and 
he refers also to the Northern conceptions 
of the Neck in the waterfall. That huge, 
formidable trolls, such as Grendel, fre- 
quented waterfalls seems to have been 
quite a common idea among Icelanders and 
Norwegians from ancient times on. In the 
Orvaroddssaga mention is made of a 
female troll who had her abode under a 
great waterfall (eina gygi undan fossi 
storum). In the Beringssaga, in a section 
which is undoubtedly of Northern ovigin, 
reference is made to a giantess (gygr) 
who lived under a waterfall. In this con- 
nection one might mention also the Gull- 
thorissaga, where dragons frequent a 
pool under a waterfall; and in the Ice- 
landic Landnamabok we are told of a man 
named Torstein Raudnef who was a pagan 
priest and who made sacrifices to a 
waterfall. 


In the new Icelandic tradition there are 
several references to trolls in waterfalls. 





THE 


On a 
related that on two successive Christmas 


farm in northern Iceland it is 
Eves a female troll killed a shepherd. 
On the third Christmas Eve the 
shepherd, Ketill, was carried away by 
the troll cavern underneath a 
great waterfall. On a farm called Foss 
(Waterfall), in lived two 
brothers. Near by was a river and a fall, 
and the brothers were in the habit of 
fishing under the fall. But in the water- 
fall dwelt a female troll who would not 
hear of their fishing there. One night she 
came and seized one of the brothers and 
dragged him down to the gorge by the 
waterfall and drowned him there. The 
surviving brother fled from the farm, 
which stands deserted to this day. In 
Thjorsardal a monster  fre- 
quented a waterfall and lived off the 
fish she caught there. One day a _ boy 
threw stones into the waterfall. The next 
night the troll came and tried to seize 
the boy while he lay sleeping. After a 
long struggle she was forced to let go 
of him, but he was desperately ill for an 
entire month. Closely related to these 
tales is the legend concerning Gullbra, 
a pagan woman skilled in witchcraft, 
who lived near Hvamm, the birthplace 
of Snorri Sturluson. After her death she 
had her abode in a cavern under a water- 
fall, and there she kept her treasures. 
She did much harm, killing both men and 
cattle. A man named Skeggi caused him- 
self to be let down by a rope into the 
waterfall where she was, and after a long 
fight he vanquished her. He managed to 
climb up out of the fall, in spite of the 
fact that his two servants, who were to 
have hauled him up, failed him. 

In Norway also trolls are still found 
in waterfalls. Let me call to mind As- 
bjérnsen’s tale of the Three Goats (De 


new 
into a 


Fljétum, 


similar 


tre Bukkene Bruse) in which it is related 
that ‘“‘on the way there was a bridge over 
a waterfall, over which they were to pass, 
and under that bridge there dwelt a 
huge, hideous troll.’” Asbjérnsen’s vari- 
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ant is from the eastern part of Norway, 
but in the western part the same tale js 
found localized in Eksingedal (““Hage- 
foss is a large waterfall below the farm 
Ekse in Eksingedal. Here in ancien 
times there was a mighty troll’’), Outside 
of Norway this tale is unknown. A sor 
of troll which is often found near water. 
falls is the kvernknurre. Its mouth is s 
large that when it is opened it fills the 
whole doorway of the mill. Along with 
the Neck, the water-sprite (fossegrimen) 
is the commonest of the supernatural 
beings that are said to frequent water- 
falls. 

To me, who have repeatedly busied 
myself with Beowulf without really hav- 
ing carried on independent investigation; 
on the subject, Lawrence’s book is 
extremely instructive and __ interesting. 
Naturally, there are certain things con- 
cerning which one has doubts. It is not 
clear to me what part the tale of the 
Bear’s Son, for example, has_ played. 
Beowulf is heroic poetry, and is certainly 
in its essentials understood as an historical 
poem. The tale of the Bear’s Son, on the 
other hand, is a typical wonder-tale, and 
as such it has always been understood a 
fiction. There are examples of single feat- 
ures of such a tale being incorporated 
into historical material. But it is difficult 
to understand how the entire action, 8) 
to speak, of the tale could have found its 
way directly into a bit of historical nar 
rative. Even the old Germanic peoples, 
with their belief in trolls and dragons, 
would have found the mixture a bit het 
erogeneous. Lawrence says: “It appears 
most probable that both Beowulf and the 
account in the Grettissaga were derived 
from the same form, or very simi 
forms of the Bear's son méarchen, which 
may possibly have been taken over inl? 


the saga as one of the lays narrated 0! 


Beowulf, or, to speak more accuratel’, 
o was 


his Scandinavian counterpart, wh 
perhaps named Bjélfr.” Before the hero 
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of the tale could find a place in the his- 
torical material, either a mingling of the 
two legends or a rationalistic interpreta- 
tin must have taken place. Either the 
legend originally connected with Beowulf 
must have had a certain similarity with 
the tale of the Bear’s Son and have 
attracted to itself certain features of that 
tale, or the tale itself has been established 
and rationalized so that, in a form more 
nearly approaching folklore, it has be- 
come incorporated into epic and historical 
matter. That is to say that the relation- 
ship between the tale and the historical 
matter must be indirect and very grea‘ly 
complicated. But Lawrence 
himself calls especial attention to the 
fact that, in the case of oral tradition, 
one is often 
relationship much simpler than it is, and 
itis not for me, in such questions as this, 
to make objections to the findings of a 
Beowulf scholar of Professor Lawrence’s 
standing. We should be grateful to the 
author for his excellent work, which is 
recommended to all those who set store 
by this glorious old poem. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


International Tuberculosis Conference in 

Oslo 

The seventh international conference 
of the Tuberculosis Union will be held in 
Oslo in August, under the direction of 
Professor Frélich, the president. Repre- 
sentatives are expected from all of the 
thirty-eight countries belonging to the 
Union. Among them will be the well- 
known Professor Calmette of Paris, who 
will lead the discussion on the subject of 
vaccination against tuberculosis. About 
twelve hundred participants are expected 
at the Colosseum, where the conference 
vill open, on the twelfth of August. 


Professor 


inclined to consider the 


Norwegian Professor at the University 
of Chicago 


Dr. Wilhelm H. Zachariasen has ac- 
‘epted an invitation from the University 
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of Chicago, to lecture on crystallography. 
He will be in charge of the crystallog- 
raphy department for nine months. Dr. 
Zachariasen received his degree in 1928, 
at the age of twenty-two. 


Sweden’s Great Historical Artist 

Celebrates His Eighty-fifth Birthday 

Professor Gustaf Cederstrém recently 
celebrated his  eighty-fifth birthday. 
Among the many friends who attended 
the celebration was Prince Eugen. The 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts 
were all present. Sven Hedin sent radio 
greetings from Peking. Congratulatory 
telegrams were received from the Géte- 
borg Museum and the National Museum. 
For many years Professor Cederstrém 
acted as teacher of figure-drawing at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and his influence 
was widely felt. He is called the Grand 
Old Man of Swedish Art, and is one of 
Sweden’s most popular artists. While he 
is best known as a painter of martial 
scenes some of his paintings depict mod- 
ern social motives. 


Danish Art Exhibition in Malmo 

A collection of Danish paintings, by 
old masters as well as modern artists, 
is being shown in the Malmé Museum. 
The jewel in this collection is C. A. 
Jensen's portrait of the young Birgitte 
Hohlenberg. Jens Juel’s somewhat earlier 
Self-portrait is also noteworthy, as is 
Marstrand’s painting of Edv. Collin and 
his wife. Among the modern artists we 
find Willumsen Dr. 
Ernst Fischer, president of the Museum, 
is in charge of the exhibition. 


and Hammershdi. 


Sweden Plans Welcome for Distinguished 

Guest 

The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Wil- 
liam Alfred Waterlow, is planning a visit 
to Stockholm in September. It is the first 
time that any acting Lord Mayor of 
London has come to Sweden, and the 
authorities are already their 
plans of welcome. 


starting 
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Frida Hansen Working on Her 
Masterpiece 


Fru Frida Hansen has passed her 
seventy-fifth birthday, and is still hard 
at work on her beautiful tapestries. The 
one she is working on now will take 
another year and a half to complete. She 
has already worked three years on it. It 
is to be her masterpiece, and will remain 
in Norway. So many of her tapestries 
have left Norway and are to be found in 
museums and private homes, in different 
parts of Europe as well as in America. 
One is shown in a Honolulu museum. Fru 
Hansen was first a painter, but after hav- 
ing started her weaving, she put aside 
her brushes. She makes her own designs, 
and her love of flowers, the sky and the 
sea is shown in all of her work. 


Liljefors Painting to Brooklyn Museum 


Through a generous private donation 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art has acquired, 
from Mr. Herman Rasch, the painting 
“Sea Eagles,’ by Bruno Liljefors, 
Sweden’s noted bird and animal painter. 
It is now to be exhibited at the Museum. 


Norwegian Play Presented in Minnesota 
College 


Sigurd Jorsalfar, the Norwegian play 
by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, was presented 
recently at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. Sigurd Jorsalfar, or Sigurd 
the Crusader, is a story of the crusades 
in the twelfth century. It was played by 
an all-student cast under the direction of 
Esther Gulbrandson, associate professor 
of Norwegian. 


Valuable Gift to Nordiska Museum in 
Stockholm 


The Marquis Claes Lagergren and his 
on the 
occasion of the fifty-year jubilee of the 
Nordiska Museum, handed the museum 
trustees the deed to Tyresé Castle, with 


American wife, Mary Moore, 
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its library, furniture and art collections 
and its large estates, and also pledged 
five thousand dollars annually in perpe- 


tuity for the upkeep of the castle. 


The Constantin Brun Jubilee 

The Danish Minister in Washington, 
Constantin Brun, is celebrating his thirty- 
fifth year as Danish envoy to this country, 
Except for a few years’ service in 
England, Minister Brun has served in 
this 1895, and has im- 
pressed all coming in contact with hin 


by his great friendliness. 


country since 


v 
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Light from the North; the Danish Folk 
Highschools. Their meaning for America. 
By Joseph K. Hart. Henry Holt. 1927. 


“This is the story and the interpretation of 
a remarkable educaticnal movement, which 
has in the course of less than a century— 
made over, on scientific and coéperative lines, 
the life and industry of a small but great 
people of Europe—the Danes,” to quote the 
opening sentence of the Author’s introduction. 
His story is based on personal observaticns 
during a prolonged sojourn in Denmark, cor- 
related with the study of rural educational 
problems, at home and abroad, to which he 
has devoted years of research. He shows how 
the Danish farmer has become “so nearly 
master of his own economic and cultural 
destiny that he may rightly be described as 
independent.” The transforming agent has 
been and continues to be the Folk High 
School; this institution which teaches young 
people, not facts but how to live, develops 
their individuality, awakens their sense of te 
sponsibility, makes them feel the value of it- 
tellectual and moral independence and that 
this may be best achieved through social and 
economic coéperation with their fellows. In 
short, these schools have created a rich and 
popular national culture and solved the prob- 
lem of making a community that is definitely 
intelligent and competent in the management 
of its social and economic affairs. The manner 
in which this has been brought about is made 
to yield many a suggestion to those engage 
in American rural education and economic. 


A. C, BR. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureaw of Information 
ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-Presidents, Charles S. Haight John A. Gade, 
and William Hovgaard; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel; Literary Sec- 
retary and Editor of the Review, Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Au- 
ditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman, The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 21-A, Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
merseradet Enstrém, Vice-presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Gammel Strand 48, 
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Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Associates: All who are in sympathy with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become 
Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crasstcs. Life Associates, paying 
$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Trustees’ Meeting 

The regular spring meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held at the Harvard Club in New York 
City on Saturday, May 3. The guests at 
the meeting included Mr. Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, Consul General of Nor- 
way, Mr. Kort Berle of the Gunvald Aus 
Company, donor of an industrial fellow- 
ship and Mr. Julian C. Levi, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

Professor William Hovgaard, Chair- 
man of the Applications Committee, 
presented the list of Fellows of the 
Foundation to be sent to the Scandinavian 
countries for university study during the 
academic year 1930-1931. The list of 
Fellows selected by the Fellowship Jury 
of the Foundation at its meeting at the 
University Club in Boston on April 12, 
was confirmed by action of the board. 
There were eighty-eight applicants, 
representing twenty-seven states. The 


the Foundation. To study Forestry. 

Erie Cyril Bellquist, University of Cali- 
fornia, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. To study 
History and Politics. 

Franklin Daniel Scott, Illinois College, 
A.B.; University of Chicago, M.A.; 
Harvard University, M.A. To study 
History. 

To Norway: 

Carroll Lawrence Christenson, Univers- 
ity of Chicago, A.B., Ph.D. To study 
Economics. 

To Denmark: 

William Samuel Carlson, University of 
B.S.; Hobbs Expedition. 
To study air currents in Greenland. 
Hugo Nathanael Swenson, Carleton Col- 
lege, B.A.; University of Illinois, M.S., 

Ph.D. To study Physics. 


There were also appointed three Hon- 
orary Fellows (without stipend) : 


Dorothy Lutz, Institute of 


Michigan, 


Carnegie 


Fellows appointed are: 
To Sweden: 

Richard D. Stevens, University of New 
Hampshire, B.S.; Yale University, 
M.F., Ph.D. To study Forestry. 

Alden Bruce Hatch, University of Idaho, 
BS. in Forestry; Yale University, 
M.S. Second appointment as Fellow of 


Technology, B.S., for the study of art 
in Denmark; 

Walter Royle Johnson, University of 
Minnesota, M.D., for the study of 
Medicine in Sweden; 

Chester Nathan Gould, University of 
Chicago, Ph.D., for the study of Ice- 
landic in Iceland. 
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376 THE 
American Exhibition in Denmark 

The Exhibition of American Art and 
Architecture sponsored by the Founda- 
tion, opened at the Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 
tothek in Copenhagen on Saturday, May 
3. His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
is patron of the Exhibition and Frederik 
Borgbjerg, 


Minister of Education, is 


chairman of the committee in charge. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Valborg Almquist-Witte, Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden, who has 
been studying social conditions in the 
United States, sailed for home on the 
Drottningholm of the Swedish-Amevican 
Line on April 26. 

Helge Léfquist, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, who has been studying 
mining engineering at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh, sailed for home on 
the Kungsholm of the Swedish-American 
Line on April 12. 


Scandinavian Books 


Inthe Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Ete. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
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REVIEW 


Foundation Staff 

Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, editor of 
the Review, 
who has been given leave of absence, 
sailed on the Gripsholm of the Swedis}- 
American Line on May 2. While abroad 
Miss all three of the 
“Scandinavian countries, and will be pres- 


AM ERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


Larsen will visit 


ent at the celebration in Trondhjem on 
July 29. 


Jamestown Chapter 

At a recent meeting of the Foundry 
Club of Jamestown, Charles L. Eckman, 
Vice-President of the Jamestown Chap- 
ter, read an interesting paper on the 
recent industrial development in Sweden. 
Mr. Eckman touched on many phases of 
life gave 4 
graphic description of the rise of the 
great firm of Kreuger & Toll which at 
the 


monopely of 


Swedish industrial and 


has 
the 


present an almost complet: 


world’s supply of 


matches. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
NORDISK 2438 TIDENDE 


the leading 
Norwegian Newspaper 


in the United States 


Latest Events in Norway 
by Wireless 
General News from Norway 
by spectal Correspondents 
Everything That Happens 
Among Countrymen in U.S. 
by special Representatiwes 
Vital Social and Individul 


can Life intelligently disc 





Published Weekly om 
Thursdays by 


Subscription Rates: Norwegian News 
$3.00 per year in U.S.A. 
3.50 per year to Canada Co., Inc. 


and other foreign Coun- 


tries. Sample copy on request 





The Most complete and up-to-date stock 0) 
Norwegian Books 


on this side of the Atlantic x 
CLASSICS RELIGIOUS MODERN cu 
EDUCATIONAL FICTION HIST ’ 
Write for our complete catalog 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstor¢ 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, %.!. 







Problems in Norwegian-Ametr 


4.00 per year to Norway 4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N.!. 
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TRADE 


ADEMECUM 


TOOTH PASTE 


The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives in U.S.A. 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
9-41 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 


THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
657 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 








TRADE NOTES 


SvepsHh INpusTRIAL T.eaperR VOICES 
(oxrFDENCE IN FurTURE 
One of the leading industrialists of Sweden, 
Gustaf Settergren, the president of the Swedish 
Industry Association, after a careful examination 
of existing conditicns voices the opinion that the 
country is safely past the general international 
depression which prevailed last year, and that in 
view of the staple situaticn in the steel and wood 
pulp business, Sweden may Icok with confidence 
to the future. Mr. Settergren also states that by 
wntracting ahead for a considerable time Swedish 
wanufacturers are able to reduce their stocks on 
nd to a minimum and plan production on an 
ccnomical scale. Soviet Russia has come into the 
world market as a lumber producer on a large 
vale and this will have to be taken into consid- 
eration as regards outside competition. 
Naway PLANNING Exectrric Power 
SvrpLy FoR GERMANY 
The Norwegian Government is considering the 
carrying of electric power to Germany on a large 
wale and one million horse power is said to be 
the purpose of this great enterprise. If the plans 
0 through, the waterfalls of Telemark would 
te the main source for the electric energy. The 
ble would stretch from Svelvik to Gstfold and 
then further thrcugh Sweden to Liibeck where a 
tigantic receiving station would be built. The 
essential expenditures are placed at 50,000,000 
toner. The Norwegian engineering experts are 
lully in favor of the enterprise as both technically 
ind economically feasible. The mcney spent in 
Norway on electrical power production amounts 
‘0 3,000,000,000 kroner. 
IceLanp INcrEASING Irs Exports OF 
fist axD Frozen Meats 
In line with the general progress of the country 
“tecent years, Iceland increased its varicus ex- 
wrt products during the past months. Prepared 
ch was exported to the value of 34,500,000 kroner 
ind of the agricultural prcducts mutton, wool and 
tides brought 8,000,000 krener. There was a slight 
ae oil. On the import side a consider- 
i ae is noted in such products as may be 
i Sea for the celebration of the millennial 
Althing, during the latter part of June. 


An After Dinner Cheese 
of Rare Delicacy and Flavor 


Sold in leading Stores throughout the World 


Served on “‘NorGe” over the North Pole, also on 
“GraF-ZepPELIN’S” Trans-Atlantic Flight. 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO., 


IMPORTERS 


187-189 West gth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SwepisH TELEPHONE INpusTRY More 
THAN Harr-Century Op 

With the arrival of the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the Swedish Telephcne industry this year, that 
organization is seen as strengthening its position 
both at home and abroad. The present head of the 
Ericsson Telephone Company is K.F. Wincrantz, 
and under his, direction the organization last year 
installed the 500,000th telephone in Sweden, which 
gives that country 84 instruments to each 1,000 
inhabitants. In proportion to its population Stock- 
holm has more telephones than any other city in 
the world, with the exception of San Francisco. 
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TRAVEL 


For Accommodations and Tickets on 


“Stella Polaris’? ‘Prince Olav’’ 
and “‘Meteor’”’ 


NORWAY 


CRUISES 


And all Travel by Rail, Steamer or 
Automobile in 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
DENMARK 


Consult 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 Broadway Worth 2723 New York City 


CHR. T. RAVEN, Director 





= <= = 


For twenty years we have successfully directed 
Complete Scandinavian Tours for 
American Tourists 


Attractive 


Furnished Apartments 
114 Block from Beach 
Ocean City, N.J. 


Finest Location—M oderate Prices 


Hexca Barron, Prop. 
1329 CENTRAL AVENUE 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


4 La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


M/Y STELLA POLARIS 6000 Tons 


THE BERGENSKE 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(B. & N. Line) 


BERGEN, NORWAY 
Midnight Sun Cruises 


by 
M/Y STELLA POLARIS 


June 23rd: From Newcastle-on-Tyne (Tyne 
Commission Quay) to ICELAND (for Mil- 
lennium Celebrations), NORTH CAPE and 
Fjords of Norway. 3,994 Miles—16 days. 
Fares from £47 per berth. 

July 10th: From Newcastle-on-Tyne (Tyne 
Commission Quay), to the NORTH CAPE and 
Fjords of Norway. 3,154 Miles—13 days. Fares 
from £38 per berth. 

July 24th: From Newcastle-on-Tyne (Tyne 
Commission Quay), to the Fjords, North Cape, 
SPITZBERGEN and PACK ICE. 4,213 Miles— 
20 days. Fares from £58 per berth. 


NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE 
August 23rd 


From Newcastle-on-Tyne (Tyne Commission 

Quay) to Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm. Lem 

ingrad (5 days’ stay), Danzig, Kiel Canal, 

Antwerp and Harwich. 21 Days—Fares from 
£42 per berth. 


FJORD CRUISES 
by S/Y METEOR, 4000 Tons 
Fortnightly from Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bergen 


Through Carriages are run from London (Kings 
Cross) to Tyne Commission Quay on 
days of sailing. 


For Illustrared Booklets apply to any 
of the principal Tourist Agencies 


ee 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 






NORWEGIAN 
AMERICA 
ly = 






DIRECT TO 


NORWAY 







x THE LAND OF 
Mejen inne THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
CE “BERGENSFJORD” IN 8-9 DAYS 





PANY 





Ideal Conditions for All Sports 


Yachting International and local races. 
Fishing Salmon, Trout and all varieties of deep sea fish. 
Hunting Bear, Moose, Elk, Reindeer, Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 


Hiking and mountain climbing with wonderful tourist hut accommodations. 


Skiin may also be enjoyed during summer in the mountains, 8 hours from 
£ seashore. 
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lises 


RIS 





| Cabin Class minimum rate $145.00. 


rie | Remember the Great Celebration in Trondhjem in 1930. 
aes al TWO SAILINGS DIRECT TO TRONDHJEM 
-16 days, 
SAILINGS 
a (Tyne From Osto From New York 
CAPE and Mary Gar scoseds ie ose BERGENSHIORD caso cases ess canceencd June 14§ 
ays. Fares EMBO 1G ino sxcaxenins<xsnwas STAVANGERFJORD ..........-000ee0- June 28 
Fane GRE. acescnavencveses BEUNGENSEIOUD: o.oisccscvesecscsecses July 16+ 
Wade iMG oc. cucacnoanr ne STAVANGERPRIORD ....0.0sss<ccecseed Aug. 2 
ne (Tyne RS UB 5st easern texas sees BERGENGEIORD  oesscccccccccecncescesd Aug. 16 
rth Cape, Wenz. (Es is co faeces cles one STAVANGEREIORD: «cscs ccissceses as Sept. 2 
3 Miles— 


Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. §Calls at Halifax—Eastbound. +Direct to Trondhjem. 
tSpecia! Sailing from New York direct to Trondhjem. Minimum Cabin Rate to Trondhjem $150.00 


RUISE |f}| | 
ur steamers connect with North Cape and Fjord Cruises from Bergen, our regular first port of call. 
m. On Regular Sailings our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
ee Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 
yim. Len- 
1 Canal, Daily convenient connections to SWEDEN, DENMARK, ICELAND, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 
res from 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


‘ NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 


d Bergen ‘a TEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 
n (King's 5 CAG. ILL. MINNEAPOLIS WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
o- Seattle oo Drive 319 Second Avenue South 278 Main Street 
San Fre ash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, ING. -:------ss-ssssrssse:cesseeseseseeessesenseenennes Douglas Bldg., 4thand Union 
NTUUnD Sa 5 ME EDINT ARNG Mie WN WRB ccc cpsecececsenecegntersesrseessnsssnestosssnnsssensevsumrenerstorse 29 Geary Street 
ny 
s 
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TRAVEL AND HOTELS 


= " SHIPPING NOTES 
Hr a | | { ri | S t | T SCANDINAVIAN MERCANTILE FLEETS 


cane aera care Monanx : HROUGHOUT 
Indicating the modern nature of the mercant 

fleets of Scandinavia, the shipping journal, T 

Motor Ship, states that 80 per cent of the No 

wegian motor ships are under five years old vh 

55 per cent of the Swedish motor vessels and { 

per cent of the Danish come within the s 


es ame cate 

libel gory. The Norwegian Veritas, in its register hy 
c—> relating to Scandinavian tonnage, shows that th 
Danish mercantile fleet now includes 3] per pe 
of motor ships, Norway’s fleet 29.5 per cent a 


Sweden’s 28 per cent. The combined motor tonnag 
As the hub of a wheel of Scandinavia is second only to that of Gr 
Britain, which is somewhat over 2,000,000 tons 
remains centered with It is estimated that by the end of this year Xv: 
; way’s motor tonnage will reach 1,500,000 gros 

movement all about it. . . tons. 


so the Hotel Astor—at the New Design Carco Vesset Buitr 


FOR NORWEGIAN AccouNT 
hub of New York —is 3 A combined coal and timber carrier, said to! 


. of an entirely new design, has been built for i 
center of quiet ease and Norwegian shipping company, “Fidelio,” of Chr 
: . tianssand. The widely fluctuating levels of ty 
convenience from which to freight markets makes it essential that the 
: shall be complete interchangeability to almost a 
i >  ccEne.aac.. 9 -) 
adiate your kind of cargo, and the new “Fidelio,” named afte 
oes the company, is so fitted out that it can carry cal 
Ivities. ; . Ae oy ; : a oi 
wees from Great Britain, timber from Scandinavia, ¢ 
the preduce of West Africa. The vessel was built\i 
FRED A. MUSCHENHEIM the Burnitsland Shipbuilding Company, Ltd. 41 
order similar to the above has been placed { 
the account of another Norwegian shipowner. 


SwepisuH-A MERICAN-MExico LINE 


Suows Streapy PrRoGRrss 
é Increasing its fleet by two first class motor ships, 


the Ragnhildsholm and the Lagaholm, both bil 


at the Eriksberg works, the Swedish-America: 

Mexico Line continues to maintain a regular a 

highly satisfactory service between ‘ite 

States and Mexico, and it has increased its prot 

considerably over recent years. During 1929 tt 

ships of the company made 35 voyages homewat! 

and 35 outward, the combined cargoes exceelitf 

Fifth Avenue at Central Park 300,000 tons. The account of the comet new 
~e construction has increased from 2,050,000 kronor 

New York City 3,880,000 krenor. 


Is THERE TO BE A RENAISSANCE OF 

DanisH SAILING SHIPS? 
In Danish shipping circles it is reported th 
a movement is under way for replacing the prs 
and more or less obsolete sailing vessels with newe 
ships also to depend upon wind as the pr 
pelling power. How far the Government |s ~ 
ested is learned from an interview with eat 
Stauning who declared that in case the 2 
Asiatic Company, as rumored, was willing ye 
Fred Sterry John D. Owen one-third of the sum necessary for carry 
President Manager the project, and the shipowners on 
the Government might be appreached for oe 
ing the rest of the money. Between 200 7 

of the old sailing vessels would have to be 

out of commission in case the new fleet is bul" 
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8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


3 The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
ourne j © e . ° ° ® 
tice With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


rs old, whi TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


“<1 “KUNGSHOLM” ‘“GRIPSHOLM” 


Ce SAME Cate 
Length 608 Feet _ 24,000 Horse Power Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
20,000 Tons Register Displacement 26,700 Tons 18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 
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Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 








motor shis 











































































1. both bai From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
sh- America w=W YORK GOTHENBURG Begin Your 
: a sane 7KUNGSHOLM. ..........05- May 24* : ‘ 
regular and June 21 DROTTNINGHOLM....... tom 7 Summer Vacation in 
the United prune 27 GRIP SHOLM: «.00200s0 cess June 14* : : 
ed its profit “Taly 2KUNGSHOLM RD A ERD June 20* Scandinavia 
90 th uly 16 DROTTNINGHOL®M....... July ” “ : ” 
ing 1929 te Aug. 9GRIPSHOLM ...............5 July 26* Pianeta ees 
es homewart Aug. 16 KUNGSHOLM BAe) as wae Aug. 2 where travelers are considered guests 
es exceeding Aug. 23 DROTTNINGHOLM Galaawace Aug. 9* rather than ‘“‘tourists,’’ which adds im- 
yany for nev a. 6GRIPSHOLM sean omtacdareared Aug. 23* measurably to the enjoyment and memories 
“kroner i sept. 13 KUNGSHOLM ............./ Aug. 30 of the trip abroad. 
00 Kronor | “Call; ; Bring back from your European trip this 
alling Halifax. **Through to Helsingfors summer new impressions, new experiences, 













***Through to Stockholm 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 


To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


M.S.“"Kungsholm” and M.S. **Gripsholm”’ 


Delight your friends with tales of travel 
in picturesque Scandinavia. 

Excellent railways take you everywhere, 
and English is spoken throughout Scandi- 
navia. Modern cities, first class hotels, mod- 
erate charges. 


No passport visa required for American 





eported thal 
g the presei! 























Is with newe" First Class... .$195.00 Second Cabin....$145.00 citizens 

as the prt Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” ...........+06- $145.00 

— eo For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 

wi 

se the Ba SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 

villing t0 PR Chicago, 111 8 ‘chi . : 

ing OM Minnetoees gestttteteeteeeees 181 N. Michigan Ave. Detail, MCR: } os vecivccccces 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 

aed a. aie 526 Second poy Pig Portland, Ore. .....ssseecsccscccceeccecs 111 Broadway 

: os aa San Francisco, alae a pense Montreal, Que., Can........ 1410 Stanley St., gth Floor 
and 2 fear ee Rr ao dkwuns exp ntaots 1043 South Broadway Winnipeg, Man., Can. ......cccccceccees 470 Main St. 

200 and + ae 1338 Fourth Ave., 2nd Floor Bintefan. 10 So GOR. hoscccccsccnec 71 Upper Water St. 
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INSURANCE AND SHIPPING 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls Cargoes Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch) 


(Marine Department) 


84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman . . . Marine Manager 


INSURANCE NOTEs 

Danisu INsuRANCE SITUATION 
GENERALLY SATISFACTORY 

Improved economic and financial Conditions 
Denmark are reflected in the writing of » 
insurance business, especially life insurance, Wj 
marine insurance continues to be less satisfacty 
due to the severity of the past winter, Legislat 
upon insurance subjects made no_ provision § 
state regulations of the business itself, but it} 
anticipated that such legislation will be introduc 
during the present year. 


ProsLeM oF ENOUGH INSURANCE FOR 
THE Big Ocean Liners 

In various countries where new and large gj 
are being added to the transatlantic service } 
question of sufficient insurance to cover these 
pensive craft has become an issue of moment, 
is estimated that the maximum cover for a fi 
class ship like the Bremen or Europa lies sum 
where about 1,860,000 pounds sterling. Germ 
marine underwriters who were rash enough | 
underwrite as much as 2,500,000 pounds ster 
for these ships found afterwards that there y 
such a shortage of available reinsurance cover th 
in some cases double the original premium li 
to be paid to get rid of the risk. A similar situa 
is likely to arise in the case of the two new Iti 
vessels which will carry a value of 3,000,000 pou 
sterling each. In both Germany and Italy the gu 
ernments may have to interfere in order to bri 
about a satisfactory adjustment. 


~ JOHNSON LINE 


“ FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


service by modern motor vessels 


between the 


WEST COAST of U.S.A. ano 


SWEDEN 


via PANAMA and VICE VERSA 


For information apply to 
A. Johnson & Co., Inc., 64 Water Street, New York. 


W. R. Grace & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
or Rederiaktiebolaget Nordstjernan, Stockholm. 
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